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ABSTRACT 

Chapman College (California) developed a Freshman 
Seminar Program which provides a rigorous, integrative intellectual 
experience for students in the first semester of college study. The 
program's aims were to provide students with a connnon learning 
experience, to provide a basic foundation in history, geography, 
literature and other fields; to improve students' skills in oral and 
written communication and in the analysis and interpretation of 
ideas; to strengthen freshmen advising; to build a sense of community 
among small groups of freshmen; and to improve retention from the 
first to the second semester and from the freshman to the sophomore 
year. Various strategies were employed to develop a sense of "esprit 
de corps" and academic community Among the faculty. The actual 
freshman seminar was taught by approximately 20 faculty from various 
departments, and focused on the topic "war and peace." Students 
received constant mentoring as they made the transition to the 
college setting. The program succeeded in creating a new sense of 
intellectual excitement and academic community as demonstrated by 
increased retention of students and development of new courses and 
teaching strategies by faculty. Attachments making up 757. of the 
document include: a list of faculty participants , course syl labi , 
speaker series information, student evaluation results, materials 
from a special exhibit, faculty responses to the seminar, faculty 
workshop information, and community recognition itaterials. (JB) 



''^ Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 
* from the original document. * 
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Thm FIP8E grant provided partial support for the first two 
years of an innovative, new Freshman Seminar Program* Required 
of all freshmen, this interdisciplinary, team-taught course 
focuses on the topic of war and peace* The Program's goals 
consist of providing a common learning experience during the 
first semester of the freshmen year; offering a foiudation of 
knowledge in history, geography and literature upon which 
students may build in their subsequent courses; acquainting 
students with diverse viewpoints and enhancing their ability to 
analyze and to discuss ideas, as well as increasing their 
proficiency in both oral and written communication* The Program 
builds a sense of academic community through seminar interaction 
between students and professor with the professor serving as 
advisor to students at least Auring their first semester* By 
introducing students to the skills and methods integral to 
college study and by providing intensive mentoring and advising 
the Program facilitates students* successful transition from 
high school to college* 

Marilyn J* Harran 
Chapman College 
333 M* Olassell 
Orange, California 92666 
(714) 532-6013 
Freshman Seminar Program 
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A. Project Ovarviev 

under the leadership of the Vic9 President for Academic 
Affairs, members of the Chapman College faculty began planning 
in the spring of 1987 for the institution of an 
interdisciplinary course which would pr*' :'ide a rigorous, 
integrative intftllectual experience for students in their first 
semester of college study and which would replace the current 
study skills oriented freshman course. The new course would be 
designed in such a way as to acquaint students with a diversity 
of viewpoints, to stress the interconnections between the 
liberal arts and sciences, and to enhance the development of 
skills in oral and written communication. We agreed that a 
theme that could engage everyone's interest was nec««ssary and 
tharefore selected "war and peace." To stress a common learning 
experience for all students, faculty members agreed to use the 
same texts, and we arranged for at least one weekly meeting of 
the entire group, in addition to three meetings a week of 
individual sections. By limiting the sise of the individual 
sections we sought to facilitate discussion and debate and to 
develop critical thinking skills; to enable the professor as 
advisor and mentor to meet regularly with students outside of 
cl3ss; and to allow for weekly writing assignments which would 
be promptly graded and commented on by the instructor. 

During the first year of the Program we met our major 
objectives, including laying an educational foundation upon 
which all students could build regardless of their majors; 
improving students' proficiency in oral and written 
communication; and fostering a strong connection between the 
seminar professor/advisor and the students in his or her 
section, thereby helping to bond students to the institution. 
We also realised some unanticipated goals, including a 
heightened level of collegiality among faculty members teaching 
in the Program? more interest and commitment among faculty to 
interdisciplinary program; and a new sense of intellectual 
excitement throughout the campus. 

The second year of the Program included several changes, 
including the transition from "pass/no pass" to a letter grade 
system; a strengthened emphasis on contrasting viewpoints; and 
more attention to basic geography and history. These changes 
resulted in improved student response to the course. 

Since the conclusion of the riPSB grant, the Program has 
continued with improvements each year. In 19«9 we sought better 
to integrate history and theory into the course. la 1990 we 



dttcidttd to prapartt our ova tMtbook to naat our specific nmmAn 
mud to raliavtt students of th^ finmncial burden of buying many 
books which mmrm ussd only in part, mm ara currently in the 
procass of ravising this book for tha 1991 Prograa with tha 
inclusion of mora assays by profassors at tha Collaga and vith 
tha addition of maps and othar study aids. 

Tha Program continuas to achiava its goal of facilitating 
tha transition of studants from high school to collaga. Tha 
Program providas a strong aaphasis on advising and mantoring 
within tha contaxt of an intallactually rigorous couraa which 
activaly involvas studants and profassors as laarnars. 
Ratantion figuras batwaan tha first and sacond saaastar hava 
risan dranatically, froa 64% in 1987 to 92% in 1990. 

B. PurBosa 

Tha Program was dasignad to achiava tha following goals: 
to provida first saaastar collaga studants with a coaaon 
laarning axparianca; to provida a basic foundation in history, 
gaography, litaratura and othar f ialds which could ba built upon 
in subsaquant coursas; to iaprova studants* skills in oral and 
writtan coaaunication and in tha analysis and intarpratation of 
idaas; to strangthan frashaan advising and to build a sansa of 
coaaunity aaong saall groups of frashaan; and to iaprova 
ratantion froa tha first to tha sacond saaastar and froa tha 
frashaan to tha sophoaora yaar. 

C. Background and Origins 

Prior to tha incaption of tha Frashaan Saainar Prograa, tha 
Collaga of farad a nuabar of saainars for antaring frashaan. 
Thasa saainars wara taught by profassors within thair own 
disciplinas. Frashaan salactad whichavar saainar bast raflactad 
thair intarasts and prospactiva aajor. Vhila tha saainars 
diffarad in thair raquiraaants and goals, thay sharad a coaaon 
aaphasis on advising and on davaloping study skills. 

Dndar tha diraction of tha Vica Prasidant for Acadaaic 
Affairs in spring 1987 a task forca was constitutad to 
raconsidar tha natura of this program and to considar 
instituting a coaaon laarning axparianca for frashaan. Our 
intantions wara to provida a cora couraa which would sat tha 
aodal for what studants aight aapact froa collaga study; to 
provida a foundation of knowladga which studants could build 
upon and rafar to in thair subsaquant studias; and to ancouraga 
tha sharing of knowladga across disciplinas by our faculty. Tha 
topic of **war and paaca** provad idaal in both angaging studant 
intarast and in allowing for contributions froa faculty of aany 
disciplinas. 

Crucial to tha succass of tha Prograa in its aarly stagas 
wara strong adainiatrativa support and tha building of a sansa 
of ooamitmant and coaaunity among faculty. Tha succass of a 
program which involvas a haavy commitmant of tima and anargy 
from faculty dapands on davaloping of a sansa of •*ownarahip" 



through working togathar to d«cid« goals, tsaching mathods, 
topic, taxts, spaakars, and films. 

D. Proiact Dascriotion 

TO initiata and to continua an intardisciplinary prograa 
raquiras tha racruiting of axcallant faculty who will maintain 
a high laval of couitmant. Various stratagias, including 
workshops, waakly lunchaon Maatings; tha participation of all 
maabars in salacting spaakars, taxts, and films and in agraaing 
on coursa goals and raquiraaants, wara asployad to davalop a 
nmnsm of asprit da corps and acadaaic coamunity. 

Tha principal goal of tha Program is to provida a connon 
laaming axparianca for f irst-saaastar collaga studants. Taught 
by approximataly 20 faculty from various dapartmants , this 
intardisciplinary Program focusas on tha topic of "war and 
paaca • " Tha goals of tha Program includa davaloping and 
improving skills in oral and writtan communication, as wall as 
building sophistication in tha analysis and intarpratation of 
idaas. Through our usa of books, spaakars and films, studants 
shara a common aducational axparianca which sats tha modal for 
thair subsacjuant study. 

Tha Program davalops a sansa of acadamic and social 
community by craating strong ralationships among tha studants in 
tha individual sactions of tha coursa and batwaan studants and 
thair prof assor/advisor • Contact batwaan studants and 
profassors bagins at summar preragistration; is continuad during 
oriantation waak, and is maintainad through four class maatings 
a waak, along with informal gatiarings. Studants racaiva 
constant mantoring as thay maka tha transition from high school 
to collaga. 

E. Proiact Rastrlts 

Tha Frashman Saminar Program has achiavad rasults in 
savaral araas, including faculty davalopmant; building of a 
studant laaming community; studant axpartisa in tha analysis 
and communication of idaas; and improvad ratantion, particularly 
from tha first to sacond samastar. Tha Program's succass has 
lad to a ranawad discussion of tha ganaral aducation curriculum 
with tha faculty daciding to instituta thraa additional cora 
coursas. 

Sinca tha conclusion of tha FZP8B grant in August 1989, tha 
Program has continuad to avolva with tha racruitmant of naw 
faculty; ravision of tha syllabus and praparation of a taxtbook, 
Parspactivas on War. Paaea and Just lea, 

F. ffVimrY Conclusions 

Tha Program has succaadad in achiaving many spacific goals. 
Abova all, it has craatad a naw sansa of intallactual axoitamant 
and acadamic community as damonstratad by inoraasad ratantion of 
studants and davalopmant of naw coursas and taaching stratagias 
by faculty # 
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Projact Diractor: Marilyn J. Harran 

A« Proiact Ovarviaw 

Planning for a nav Frashaan Saminar Program bagan in tha 
spring of 1987 whan tha Vica Prasidant for Acadamic Affairs 
constitutad a task forca to considar instituting an 
intardisciplinary coursa vhich vould provida a rigorous, 
intagrativa intallactual axparianca for studants in thair first 
saaastar of collaga study and vhich vould raplaca tha currant 
study skills oriantad frashaan coursas. Tha nav coursa vould ba 
dasignad in such a vay as to acquaint studants vith a divarsity 
of vicvpoints, to strass tha intarconnactions batvaan tha 
libaral arts and sciancas, and to anhanca tha davalopaant of 
skills in oral and vrittan coaaunication. Wa agraad that a 
thaaa that could angaga avaryona*s intarast vas nacassary and 
tharafora salactad ''var and paaca." Wa constructad tha coursa 
in such a vay as to aaphasiia tha coaaonality of tha axparianca 
and tharafora agraad upon coaaon raadings and aaatings of tha 
antira group of frashaan, as vail as fraquaut aaatings of tha 
individual saainars. By liaiting tha siia of tha individual 
saainars va hopad to facilitata discussion and dabata, to anabla 
tha profassor as advisor and aantor to aaat ragularly vith 
studants outsida of class, and to allov for vaakly vriting 
assignaants vhich vould ba proaptly gradad and coaaantad on by 
tha instructor. 
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Thtt annual raport subalttad at ttaa conclusion of tha 1987«* 
88 acadaaic yaar discuasas in datail tha activitiaa, rasults and 
problaaa facad during tha first yaar of tha Program. Mot 
surprisingly, va ancountarad various problams and racognizad tha 
naad to naka cartain changas as wa lookad toward tha sacond yaar 
of tha Program. At tha saaa tina, va baliavad that va had 
raachad our major objactivas, including laying an aducational 
foundation upon which all studants could build ragardlass of 
thair majors; fostaring a strong connaction batvaan tha saminar 
profassor/advisor and tha studants in his or har saction, 
tharaby halping to bond studants to tha institution; and 
improving studant ability in oral and vrittan communication. Wa 
also achiavad a numbar of unanticipatad goals, including 
building nav bonds among tha tvanty faculty participating in tha 
Program, bonds which ovarcama diffarancas in disciplinas and 
dapartmants; fostaring mora faculty intarast in and commitmant 
to intardisciplinary taaching; and through tha film and spaakar 
sarias angandaring a sansa of intallactual axcitamant within tha 
antira campus community. Wa also racognizad tha naad to changa 
soma matarial in tha coursa and to raaliza that studants coma to 
tha Collaga with ralativaly littla background in such araas as 
history and gaography. Changas it. raadings, spaakars and films 
wara mada aftar a caraful raviaw of tha avaluations in which 
studants indicatad both thair laval of intarast and thair sansa 
of tha importanca of spacific matarials. Wa also dacidad upon 
tha naad to changa tha grading systam in tha coursa from 
"pass/no pass" to lattar gradas. Tha mova to a lattar grada 
systam nacassitatad mora uniformity of assignmants among tha 



varioua sections of th^ course in ord^r to avoid complmints of 
iniquity* 

Th% second y«ar of th% Program procaadad mora smoothly with 
tha racruitmant of aight nav faculty to taach in tha Program 
(saa Attachmant «l) and tha raalisation of a highar dagraa of 
faculty confidanca and agraamant on tha goals of tha Program* 
Rathar than including matarial mora historically distant to 
studants, such as tha Paloponnasian war, va agraad to focus 
primarily on tha tvantiath cantury and to bagin tha coursa by 
focusing on currant world conflicts (saa Attachmant #2). From 
thara tha coursa prograssad to a study of tha causas and 
consaquancas of World War I; tha parsonal dimansion of conflict 
and aggrassion; tha social dimansion of conflict; World war II; 
tha Cold war; and tha Viatnam war* Wa concludad with a 
discussion of nuclaar issuas, lew intansity war and currant 
af forts to achiava world paaca* As in tha pravious yaar's 
Program, tha amphasas of tha coursa wara to astablish a common 
basis of knowladga and to angaga studants in discussion and 
dabata as a maans of incraasing thair ability to analyza and 
articulata idaas* In ordar to giva studants a sansa of tha main 
focus in aach saction, various thamas wara articulatad* Wa also 
sought to accant both tha parsonal axparianca of war and paaca 
and tha mora thaoratical aspacts of tha sub j act* Films wara 
chosan which illustratad diffaring maans of rasponding to 
situations of conflict and tha difficult choicas which 
individuals and sociatias must maka during wartima* Spaakars 
wara salactad who could provida broad historical undarstanding 
or axpart undarstanding of a topic such as nuclaar warfara or 
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who could pr^sMt opposing vl^vpolnts on a topic such as tha 
Viatnas War (saa Attachmant «3)* 

Our strangthanad amphasis on contrasting viawpoints and on 
tha history of war and paaca in this cantury provad' to ba mora 
successful in angaging studants* intarast* In stating thair 
ovarall opinion of tha Program, 30% gava tha Program an "A" 
rating; 46% a "B"; 21% a "C" and 3% a "D" (saa Attachmant #4)« 
This avaluation of tha coursa shovad a mpdast improvamant ovar 
tha pravious yaar in which 27% of tha studants had given tha 
coursa an "A"; 45% a "B"; kO% a "C": 7% a "D** and 1% an "F«» 
Whila slightly ovar thraa -quarters of tha students gave the 
course an "above average" rating, it was still apparent that 
there were various problems which needed to be addressed as we 
continued the Program on our own the next year* 

Students complained and felt overwhelmed by the ntimber of 
readings &nd by the fact that while several books ware bought 
they were not read in their entirety* The attempt to integrate 
historical and theoretical sections of the course was also only 
pnrtially successful* There continued as wall to be differences 
among various instructors on tha type and difficulty of writing 
assignments with not all instructors following our agreement to 
assign at least 1-2 pages of writing outside of class every 
week* While students this yeiLr felt that thair efforts in a 
very "hard" course were being more appropriately rewarded by a 
letter grade, they did not always feel there was aq[uity in the 
requirements in all sections of the course* 

Since the FIPSB grant concsluded, the Program has continued 
its fine tuning each yaar* In Iftt we sought better to 
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int«grat« history mud theory by including smctions on the causes 
of var and paaca; tha affects and impact of war and peace and 
the changing nature of war and peace (see Attachment #5). We 
also attempted to include more live dramatic presentations (such 
as the play "Animal Farm") and to find ways for our students to 
gain a better first**hand sense of issues concerning war and 
peace. We succeeded in part in this latter objective by 
sponsoring on campus "the Moving Wall", the travelling half- 
sise replica of the Vietnam Memorial in Washington, This 
event allowed Freshman Seminar students and the entire student 
body to interact individually with Vietnam veterans and their 
families from throughout orange county (see Attachment #6)« 
Student evaluations of the Program were once again higher with 
36% giving the course an "A" (almost a 33% increase from the 
first year); 45% giving it a "B"; 15% a "C"; 2% a "D" and 2% an 
"F" (see Attachment «7). 

In 1990 we recognised that we needed to address students* 
complaints regarding the purchase of books which were only read 
in part by preparing our own textbook (see Attachment #8) • We 
were fortunate to be able to raise funds that allowed us to 
subsidise the cost of the book (copyright permissions and 
typesetting), thereby reducing tbe price to our students, and to 
reach an agreement with a publisher who was willing to undertake 
this large project. We are currently in the process of revising 
the book for the 1991 Program with the inclusion of more essays 
by professors at the College (on the technology and the 
environmental consequences of war; on theories of just war, holy 
war and the meanings of the word "peace") , a fuller treatment of 
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•conoaic issuws pertaining to war and paaca; and maps to davalop 
battar gaographical knovladga among our studants. 

Whila wa continua to institute changas in tha Program, it 
is important to undarscora tha fact that thera was never any 
doubt that the Program had proven successful in achieving its 
goals and that it would continue to be sustained by the College 
after the completion of the FZPSE grant. An entire generation 
of Chapman students (1987«*90) have now completed the Program. 
Faculty from Business to Chemistry to Religion continue to 
volunteer to teach in the Program in spite of the heavy demands 
it makes upon their time and the requirement that they must 
utilize their expertise in their disciplines in new ways. 
Although it was not listed as one of our original goals, the 
Program has proven remarkably successful in establishing a new 
level of collegiality among faculty members in different 
disciplines and in fostering an esprit de corps among those who 
teach or have taught in the Program (see Attachment #9). Based 
in large part of the success of the Freshman Seminar Program, 
the faculty of Chapman College voted in the fall of 1990 to 
establish a raw general education core constituted by three new 
interdisciplinary courses in world history, environmental 
science and world cultures. 
B. Purpose 

In undertaking the Freshman Seminar Progr&m, we wished to 
address several goals: to provide our students with a common 
learning experience in their first semester; to provide a basic 
foundation in history, geography, literature and other fields 
which could be built upon in subsequent courses; to improve 
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students* skills in oral and vrittan communication and in tha 
analysis and intarpratation of idaas; to strangthan frashman 
advising and to build a sansa of ccamunity among small groups of 
frashman; to improva retention from the first to second semester 
of the freshman year and from the freshman to the aophomore 
year* 

To some degree ve have achieved success in all of these 

goals, although some are more easily measurable than others* If 
I were to select one overarching goal of the Program, I would 
describe it as building a sense of academic community and 
helping students to gain confidence in their own intellectual 
ability as they make the transition from high school to college* 
As an institution which admits approximately 25% of the freshman 
class on a "provisional" basis, it is crucial we provide strong 
support to students during their first semester while 
simultaneously challenging them intellectually* The Freshman 
seminar Program provides that challenge through rigorous 
requirements (weekly writing assignments; major research paper; 
journal; in--class debates; analyses of guest lectures and films) 
and yet also offers the support necessary for students of 
different abilities to succeed and to gain confidence in their 
accompl i shment s * 

In the first year of the Program peer advisors served as 
tutors in some sections* While some students were excellent 
course assistants and tutors, not all students were able to 
respond equally well to the specific needs of freshmen* More 
formal tutoring has now been established for students in the 
Program through the Academic Support Center* We also look 
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fonrard to involving advanced students fron tha Honors Program 
as tutors to studants and as assistants to profassors in various 
sactions of tha coursa* 

Tha grattast support to studants comas from both thair 
pears in tha individual seminar sections and their 
professor/advisor* We have continued to maintain small sections 
with none exceeding twenty students and to have the class meet 
frequently, four times a week (Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 
10-11 a*m* and Tuesday evenings)* As a result, professors are 
able closely to monitor students* progress in both Freshman 
Seminar and their other courses and to intexrvene before a 
situation becomes serious* 

While the Chapman administration has remained very 
supportive of the Program after the completion of the FIP8E 
grant, it is clear that ve must find new ways to compensate 
faculty for the heavy commitment in time and energy which the 
Program requires* Especially demanding are the grading of 
weekly writing assignments and the intensive advising* Most of 
the faculty teaching within the Program serve as advisors to 
many majors within their own departments* The seriousness of 
this problem became evident in the second year when some 
professors were serving as advisors to two sets of advisees from 
the Program, as well as advising many majors* 

After two years of the Program we also became more 
realistic in our expectation that students would be jyff^^ <!fifft^f ly 
engaged by the course material and we worked harder to discover 
ways of stressing the connections between their interests and 
majors and the material studied within the course* We also 
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found that students ytmrm ttoat angmgad by speakers and writings 
which r«fl«ct«d parsonal axparianc^* Aft^r gaining studants* 
attantion and intarast through thia maans va could than aova to 
a mora in dapth study of history and thaory. 

Tha Program has claarly succaadad in its goal of craating 
a sansa of acadaaic conaunity. Studants fraquantly raturn to 
consult with thair frashaan saainar profassor and advisor long 
aftar thay hava aovad into thair aajor. Studants who wara in tha 
saaa saainar saction thair first saaastar continua to aaintain 
strong friandships in spita of tha fact that thay ara following 
diffarant aajors and spand fawar hours in class togathar. Whila 
it is difficult to aaasura tha ratantion significanca of such 
anacdotal inforaation, it is nonathalass claar that tha Prograa 
has playad a significant rola in fostaring intallactual 
coaaunity within tha Collaga. 

C. Background and Origins 

Prior to tha Frashaan Saainar Prograa in its prasant fora, 
tha Collaga of farad a sarias of saainars for antaring frashaan* 
Thasa saainars wara taught by profassors within thair own 
disciplinas# Frashaan salactad whichavar saainar bast raf lactad 
thair intarast s and prospactiva aajor. Tha 1985 saainars 
includad such topics as **Facing Econoaic Issuas**; •^Sports and 
Sociaty** and **Parcaiving Raality Through Talavision#** Tha 
saainars wara divarsa in thair raquiraaants and goals # but 
sharad a coaaon aaphasis on advising and on aiding studants in 
tha transition froa high school to collaga* 
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In spring 1987 th« n«ir Vie* Pr«8id«nt for Acadamic Affairs 
eonvsnad a tasX forca to raconsidar tha natura of this program 
and to discuss instituting a coauaon laarning axparianca for 
frashKan which would strass improving studants* skills in 
critical thinking and writing and which would also ba linkad to 
advising. Wa also hopad a naw program might sarva as a first 
stap in raforming our "cafataria" modal ganaral aducation 
raquiramants and in building collagiality among a faculty 
dividad fairly rigidly along dapartmantal linas. Our intant was 
to provida studants with a common laarning axparianca and a 
foundation of knowladga which thay could build upon in thair 
stibsaquant coursas and to ancouraga tha sharing of knowladga 
across disciplinas by our faculty. Wa also facad tha challanga 
of aducating studants with quits diffarant lavals of ability, 
many of whom naadad considarabla practica in davaloping thair 
skills in critical thinking and writing. Tha task forca fait 
that wa could bast bagin to addrass thasa issuas through a 
common cora laarning axparianca which would ba taught by 
Chapman's most highly ragardad taachar-scholars. 

Tha administration, principally tha Vica Prasidant for 
Acadamic Affairs, Dr. Jamas Mosalay, lant this pro j act its full 
support and ancouragamant and providad crucial laadarship. 
Concarn ragarding tha potantial succass of tha pro j act cama lass 
from administrators than from faculty mambars who wara uncartain 
whathar profassors from diffarant disciplinas and with diffarant 
taaching approashas could rsaah agraamant on contant, 
raquiramants and mathods. Faculty also quastionad if tha 
administration would ramain supportiva of tha pro j act and would 
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recognise and reward thm axcaptional affort of thosa who vara 
rasponsibla for both initiating tha coursa and assuming tha 
axtra obligation of advising frashman, in addition to tha 
studants thay vara mantoring in thair disciplinas. 

without claar adainistrativa support, from tha prasidant 
dovn, during tha months pracading tha initiation of tha Program, 
va claar ly would not hava succaadad. At tha sama tima, it was 
crucial that tha Program ba initiatad and i^ownad" by tha faculty 
with a diractor chosan from within tha ranks of tha faculty. As 
planning prograssad and wa wara abla to raach agraamant on 
goals, stratagias and topic which bast ralatad to thasa, namaly 
"war and paaca," faculty confidanca incraasad. Whan wa laarnad 
that wa had racaivad tha FIP8E grant, faculty morala rosa 
significantly and wa bagan on a high nota of faculty anthusiasm. 
I would amphasiza strongly to anyona undartaking such a pro j act 
that it can ba succassful only if it is davalopad by tha faculty 
mambars who will ba rasponsibla for taaching it* Whila tha 
impatus for such a projact may coma from tha administration, it 
is crucial that tha faculty faal tham^alvas rasponsibla for its 
contant and diraction, aspacially whan participation involvas no 
additional financial raward and whan it imposas savaral naw 
obligations* 

D* Projact Dascription 

To initiata and to continua an intardisciplinary program 
raquiras tha racruiting of axcallant faculty who will maintain 
a high laval of involvamant* Tha stratagias which wara utilisad 
to oriant faculty to tha Program and to maintain taam spirit 
includad a summar workshop of thraa days for which faculty 
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r«c«ivtt an honorarium of $500 and vaaXly maatings whan tha 
Collaga providaa lunch on Friday (aaa xttachnant #10). At thaaa 
naatings va diacusaad tha taaching approachas vhich had provan 
aspacially succassful in connaction with that vaalc's matarial, 
and ona or two faculty maabars praviavad tha naw unit of 
matarial and offarad idaas on hov it might bast ba taught* 
During tha spring faculty mambars formad committaas to ravisa 
tha coursa for tha nazt fall and to salact readings, to choosa 
films and plays, and to dacida on vhich spaakars should ba 
invitad. All committaa racommandations vara brought to tha full 
faculty group for discussion and approval. Faculty vara also 
invitad to introduca tha films and spaakars during tha samastar, 
and aach faculty mambar joinad at laast ona spaakar for dinnar 
and convarsation bafora his or har lactura. Through thasa 
various stratagias faculty involvamant in tha Program ramainad 
high and aach individual's importanca to tha Program vas 
racognizad* 

Tha principal goal of tha Frashman Saminar Program is to 
provida a common laarning axparianca for f irst^'samestar collaga 
studants. Taught by approximataly tvanty faculty from a variaty 
of dapartmants, this intardisciplinary Program focusas on tha 
topic of **var and paaca.** Tha goals of tha Program includa 
davaloping and improving skills in oral and vrittan 
communication, as vail as building sophistication in tha 
analysis and intarpratation of idaas* Through our usa of tha 
sama books, spaakars and films studants not only shara a common 
aducational axparianca but gain a common foundation for thair 
subsaquant studias* 
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In our planning for both y««rs of thm riPSB grant wa sought 
to include raadings, spaakars and films of diffarant viavpoints 
vith tha goal not only of acquainting our studants with 
dif faring idaas and attitudas but of building thair 
sophistication in tha analysis of idaas. wa also sought to 
focus our attantion on both tha individual and social diaansion 
of war and paaca. Tha 1988 raadings includad such works as 
Erich Maria Ramarqua^ All Quiat on tha Wastarn Front s Elia 
Wiasal, Night : and John Harsay, Hiroshima ^ portraying tha 
individual axparianca of war, and David Bandar and Bruno Laona, 
ads*/ War and Hunan Natura and David Bandar, Tha Viatnam war: 
O pposing viawpoints , focusing on tha social diaansions of 
conflict and diffarant thaorias on tha causas of war and paaca. 
Tha lattar two books ara prasantad in opposing viawpoint foraat 
tharaby ancouraging classroom dabata and discussion. 

In tha sacond yaar of tha Program va raducad tha common 
raading list somavhat and allovad for instinictors to choosa 
among various raadings. Whila instructors appraciatad this 
graatar opportiinity to diract thair individual saminar in a way 
which ralatad to thair spacific intarasts, studants found that 
this di varsity rasultad in somawhat dif faring raading 
raquiramants among tha sactions laading to soma complaints of 
inaquity. As wa bagan planning for tha 1989 Program, wa sought 
to raastablish a strongar cora raading list by limiting 
instructors to adding only a faw matarials thay baliavad to ba 
of spacial signif icanca. 

Our spaakars for 1988 raflaotad considarabla di arsity in 
viawpoints and discipllnas, including a political sciantist, a 
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former aabassador to thm United Nations, a scholar on tha 
Holocaust, and a physicist. Wa also hostad two dabatas, ona on 
tha Viatnaa War and tha othar on tha Israali-Palastinian 
conflict. Studants vara raquirad to rasaarch and prapara 
quastions in advanca of thasa dabatas so that thay could 
activaly angaga in tha avanings* discussion. 

In tha sacond yaar of tha Program va also sought to 
strangthan advising and to build ralationships among tha 
studants in tha individual sactions vith aach othar and with 
thair advisor. During oriantation paar groupr^ vara formad vhich 
than bacama an individual Frashman Saminar saction. Faculty mat 
vith thasa studants, and of tan vith thair familias, at ona of 
tvo praragistration sassions in Juna or August. Bafora tha 
sama^tar bagan and during tha studant oriantation pariod vhan 
tha paar groups vara maating ragularly, va also hald ona ""class"' 
sassion in vhich studants vara introducad to tha Prograr and 
vara ancouragad to shara thair idaas about vhat thay vantad to 
gain from participating in Frashman Saminar. During tha 
samastar faculty not only mat vith studants in class four timas 
a vaalt, but informally as vail, in faculty mambars" homas for 
dinnar, on outings for pissa or in compatitions batvaan tha 
various sactions in vollayball. In this vay va sought to build 
a sansa of both acadamic and social community among studants and 
batvaan tha studants and thair Frashman Saminar 
profassor/advisor. 
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E. Pre-tact Rasttlta 

Th« Frcalman 8«minar Progrui d«»onstrates results in 
s«v«ral ar«as, including inprovad r«t«ntion, particularly from 
tha first to sacond saaestar of tha frashman yaar; faculty 
davalopmant; tha building of a stadant learning conmunity; 
student growth in tha analysis of ideas; and improvement in 
written and oral communication. 

The Program's success is demonstrated by the remarkable 
improvement in retention from the first to the second semester 
of the freshman year. Of individual students participating in 
the Freshman Seminar from 1987 through 1990 retention figures 
have improved from 64% in X987 to 78% in 1988 to 88% in X989 to 
92% in 1990. We believe that this dramatic improvement 
indicates the success of the Program in fostering a sense of 
community among our students and in developing a sense of 
identity with the institution. We believe that the strong 
advising system implemented in connection with the Freshman 
Seminar has been the key element in this improvement. 

Retention from fall of the freshman year to fall of the 
sophomore year shows far lass improvement with retention figures 
from freshmen in fall 1987 to fall 1988 of 62%; from freshmen in 
fall 1988 to fall 1989 of 69% and from freshmen in fall 1989 to 
fall 1990 of 66%. As part of the Collegers strategic planning 
process considerable attention is being directed toward 
improving retention and addressing some of the broader reasons 
why students choose to leave the College. In particular, we are 
focusing on implementing improvements in advising in the majors 
and on building new facilities which we hope will prove 
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attractive to atudants# including a nav dormitory and studant 
union* 

Tha Prograai'a auccasa haa lad to a ranavad diacussion of 

tha ganaral education curriculum with tha faculty deciding to 

inatituta thraa additional cora couraaa. Faculty mambara ara 

currently conaidering applying to the Aasociation of American 

Collegea to participate in the project on "Engaging Cultural 

Legaciea.'' The impact of the Program on improving faculty 

morale and enhancing commitment to curricular improvement has 

far exceeded our original expectationa. Each year 17-20 faculty 

have taught in the Program, and over the period 1987--1990 37 

faculty have taught in the Program, repreaenting approximately 

35% of the full-time faculty. While maintaining a core group of 

faculty, we have attempted to integrate a number of new faculty 

into the Program each year, thereby adding freah perapectivea 

and idaaa while at the aame time maintaining a level of 

pedagogical experience from which new faculty may draw. 

Two commenta from faculty membera aummarise well the 

general reaponaa to the interdisciplinary character of the 

Program and to the developing of new teaching strategies: 

Freshman Seminar haa totally reinforced my previoualy 
held opinion that team teaching and interdiaciplinary 
approachea are valuable for general education. Z 
could enviaion am entire general education curriculum 
of auch couraea dealing with broad iaauea which croaa 
over many diaciplinary boundariea. 

[Aa a reault of teaching in the Program] I am moving 
much more toward a view of an integrated acience 
curriculum for non-ma jora that ia team taught and 
involvaa aciantific, aa well aa other diaciplinea. 
Tha level of commitment from the couraa faculty 
ia wonderful. Zf we ara able to foater that feeling 
among our collaaguaa, we would make great progreaa 
in developing a general eduoation philoaophy that ia 
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aim^d at educating our studants wall and not furthering 
dapartmantal territorial concerns* 



Faculty report that through the common course material 

there has developed a sense of community and common purpose 

among both colleagues and students* One professor commented; 

My initial concerns about participating in the Program 
were that issues on war and peace were not in my 
"portfolio" as an area of expertise* I was somewhat 
apprehensive about this in the beginning of the course # 
but when I adjusted and adopted a more humble role 
than that of "all^-knoving and vise professor" the 
students and I became peers in learning this 
information. I, hovever, applied my psychological 
background theoretically and with "grand authority" 
to the issues of war [and peace] • 

The impact of the Program on building a student learning 

community is more difficult to assess* One positive sign has 

been the number of students returning as sophomores, juniors and 

seniors to participate in the Tuesday evening lectures, films 

and debates* Faculty report that students in other classes 

frequently refer to material they have learned and discussed in 

Freshman Seminar and have come to expect more discussion and 

active participation as learners in other courses* This is an 

area in which the Program has influenced both faculty teaching 

strategies and student learning expectations* Two faculty 

comments reflect this change: 

I believe I have increased my commitment to (and, 
I trust, my ability in) involving students more 
actively in classroom discussion* Typically I 
have employed the lecture format for many of 
my classes, and Z have been quite successful as 
a lecturer* The Freshman Seminar Program has 
encouraged me to explore other pedagogical 
approaches»«*discussions, debate, the use of 
small groups. Further, the Freshman Seminar has 
confirmed my commitment to writing across the 
curriculum by involving students self-consciously, 
in the several stages of the writing process* 
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As a result of participating in tha program, I 
am ralying nora on studant discussion # Z hava 
also coma to acknowladga tha valua of films and 
novals in ancouraging atudant involvamant. I 
hava also baan utilising mora fraguant avaluation, 
such as short quissas, mora fraquant, as wall as 
diffarant typas of writing and ravriting 
assignaants (lattars, outlinas, atc«), and 
diffarant mathods of class discussions, such as 
dabatas • 

It is difficult to assass pracisaly our succass in naating 
tha goal of improving sophistication in tha analysis of idaas, 
in critical thinking. As a rasult of Frashman Saminar, hovavar, 
va can say that studants now axparianca in thair first samastar 
of collaga study, an acadamically rigorous coursa vhich sats tha 
standard for thair subsaquant study. Thx^ugh Frashman Saminar 
studants coma to axpact that thair coursas will includa far mora 
than tha simpla mamorization of facts, and that thay vill ba 
axpactad to analyza and discuss idaas and to ba abla to 
formulata parsuasivaly thair own opinions* Studants also laarn 
that tha af factivanass of thair idaas vill ba anhancad or 
diminishad by thair skill in oral and vrittan communication, and 
thay coma to undarstand that dabata and discussion, as wall as 
such vrittan axarcisas as position papars, journals, quissas and 
rasaarch projacts ara part of tha ccllaga curriculum. Studants 
incraasa thair skills in writing as thay complat^ ovar tha 
coursa of tha samastar soma 40 pagas of writing, including a 10 
paga rasaarch papar. This affort to anhanca writing skills is 
augmantad by tha raquiract English coursas which studants taka 
o/ar thair first two samastars, as wall as two raquirad "W** 
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courses vhich include th^ stagM of outlining, prwriting and 
writing* 

During tha sacond yaar of tha Prograa va continued to hava 
studants complata at tha beginning and and of tha course an 
essay on tha following topic: '"Given the universally recognized 
folly of war, why do you think wars continue to be fought?" Our 
results were similar to those of the preceding year, with 
students demonstrating varying degrees of improvement in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, and more substantial 
development in the formulation of ideas, tha use of examples to 
illustrate points, and tha stating of reasons for conclusions 
and opinions* We looked toward tha Junior Proficiency Exam, 
beginning with that of spring 1990 , for an indication as to 
whether or not the emphasis in writing in both Freshman Seminar 
and in tha "W" courses was achieving the desired improvement* 
Compared to fall 1986 whan a total of 59% of juniors passed the 
exam, 72% passed in spring 1990, 75% in fall 1990 and 91% in 
spring 1991* These statistics are very encouraging and 
demonstrate considerable success in meeting our goal of 
improving studants" writing skills. 

Since the conclusion of the FIPSE grant in August 1989 the 
Program has continued with substantial revisions each year. 
While retaining such readings as All Quiet on the Western Front 
and Wight * we recognised that we needed to create our own 
textbook which would include chapters focusing on each 
historical period we consider and which would include diverse 
writings from such fields as history, political science, and 
psychology, along with our own introductions and study 
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questions. Thanks to th^ financial support of farad to tha 
pro j act by amaritus profassor of philosophy Paul Dalp, va vara 
abla to subsidiza tha pxiblication of tha book, antitlad 
Parspactivas on war^ Paaca and Justica , publ i shad by Coplay 
Publishing Housa. Wa aro currantly in tha procass of ravising 
tha taxtboolc with tha inclusici; of mora raadings on aconomics 
and tha af facts of tachnology on war and paaca. Tha fall 1991 
coursa will ratain tha sama thama of var, paaca and justica and 
will continua to davalop chronologically across tha tvantiath 
cantury. Tha major changas will ba tha davalopmant of 
particular thamas within aach historical sagmant. For axampla, 
as va study World War I we will ba focusing axplicitly on tha 
thamas of tha aconomic, political and military causas and 
consaquancas of war, and tha parsonal axparianca of war« 

Tha administration continuas to provida funding for tha 
savaral aspacts of tha Program pravioualy undarwrittan by tha 
FIPSE grant. Thasa includa tha stipandia paid to faculty for 
thair oarticipation in tha stimmar faculty workshop and tha 
honoraria providad to spaakars during tha fall Program. Our 
spaakar sarias continuas to attract paopla of axcaptional 
quality with divarsa backgrounds and viawpoints. Among our 1989 
spaakars wara historian and political analyst John Stoassingar; 
Pulitsar Priia winning author Nail Shaahan, and civil rights 
activist Mary King (saa Attachmant #11) . Among our 1990 
spaakars wara Pulitzar Prisa winning author and journalist 
Stanlay Karnow; Nobal Paaca Priza racipiant Batty Williams and 
Emmy Award winning documantary producar Pat Mitchall (Saa 
attachmant #12). 
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Whiltt thm themtt of th^ course nay change in the coming 
yaars, it is apparant that tha Frasbman saminar Program as such 
will ba ratainad and tha connaction batvaan tha Program and 
frashman advising will continua. Tha Collaga*s Strategic Plan, 
complated on April 2, 1991, statas: "Thraa new inter- 
disciplinary courses will be required of all students. These 
courses will be modeled after the successful Freshman Seminar 
Program^ which vill remain in the curriculum # and will serve to 
integrate the purposes listed above and in the academic mission 
statement, it is in these courses that the international or 
global focus will be most clearly established (p. 7)." 

The major step following the FIPSE grant will be the 
creation of these new tean-*taught courses. We intend that they 
be as successful as Freshman Seminar in engaging the interest of 
students and faculty, that they will include the same degree of 
rigor and set the same high standard of academic excellence. 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

During the two years of the FIPSE grant the Program proved 
successful in its goal of providing a common learning experience 
during the first semester of the freshmen year; offering a 
foundation of knowledge in histoiry, geography and literature 
upon which students could build in their sxibsequent courses; 
acq[uainting students with diverse viewpoints and enhancing their 
ability to analyse and to discuss ideas, as well as increasing 
their proficiency in both oral and written communication. The 
Program achieved its aim of building a sense of academic 
community through seminar interaction and between the students 
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and thair frashnan saminar profassor* For studants, tha Program 

has succaadad in substanticlly incraasing ratantion batvaan tha 

first and sacond samastars. For faculty , tha collagiality 

fostarad by tha Program has lad to tha dacision to ravisa our 

ganaral aducation raquiramants and to substituta thraa naw 

intardisciplinary, cora coursas* 

In conclusion, I want to quota ona Frashman Saminar faculty 

mambar's assassmant of tha importanca of tha Program to studants 

and faculty. Ha amphasizas tha critical importanca to tha 

succass of such a program of tha involvamant of faculty 

participants in all lavals of dacision making, from tha satting 

of tha syllabus to tha inviting of spaalcars to tha astablishing 

of grading standards and coursa raquiramants: 

A good nimbar of tha studants vho coma to Chapman 
Collaga ara aithar only adaquataly or avan poorly 
praparad for collaga. Having thair frashman saminar 
taachar also sarva as thair acadamic advisor has 
facilitatad tha davalopmant of a closaly monitorad 
and opanly nurturing acadamic axparianca. This dual- 
rola ralationship has allovad tha faculty to halp 
tha studants bring out thair bast. Many of us 
baliava that tha axparianca of acadamic succass so 
aarly in thair collaga caraars may sat tha staga 
for both high axpactations and parformanca by thasa 
studants in tha yaars to coma. 

Tha structura of tha program has also ancouragad 
faculty to fill tha rola of co-inquirars with thair 
studants, which again strangthans tha studant*- 
faculty ralationship in a way which is lass 
thraataning to naw-to-collaga studants. Tha various 
Vuast spaalcars who addrass tha saminar provida 
a communal axparianca for both tha frashman class 
and tha faculty taaching in tha program. Togathar 
wa work to discovar tha maanings of tha axparts 
on a variaty of topics and to assass our approachas 
toward thosa oftan diffaring points of viaw. In 
tha classroom, in turn, tha taachar than acts as 
mantor and guida as tha studants axplora tha 
ralationship batwaan what tha spaakars bava had 
to say and what tha studants hava raad or saan 
in tha books, films and axhibits that land 
furthar dapth and braadth to tha coursa.... 
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Giving faculty a participatory rola has 
•ncouragad mora affort and a graatar sansa of 
rasponsibility from aach individual. Our waakly 
lunchaon aaatings hava providad a raal f orua for 
intardapartmantal sharing of idaas, axpariancas 
and parspactiva and has, basad on ay own 
obsarvation and tha ragular tastiaony of my 
collaaguas, claarly baan both inspirational 
and motivational to thosa participating. 
Tha largar affact of tha Frashaan Saainar 
Prograa on tha Collaga, aaong faculty and 
othar aaabars of tha caapus coaaunity, has 
baan to angandar prida. Folloving tha raactions 
of tha first frashaan class, aaabars of tha 
Chapaan coaaunity has saan tha prograa as 
succassful. Furth<rx axparianca has confiraad 
this parcaption. Tha faculty participating ara 
proud of thair involvaaant* Baing a part of tha 
pro j act is now saan as highly dasirabla; va 
no longar hava to racruit faculty to taach. • • • 
I baliava that I can safaly say, on bahalf of 
ay collaaguas and aysalf , that tha prograa as 
va hava axpariancad it has baan both challanging 
and ravarding. Wa hava takan risks. Wa hava gona 
back to baing studants again and hava laamad 
to taach in nav vays, outsida of our faailiar 
disciplinas. In tha procass va hava addrassad 
our ovn haarts and ainds and hava coaa out 
strongar, as taachars, as individuals, and as 
a Collaga, for having dona so* 
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6* APP»ndlc#s 

Thm Annual Progru Directors Maating proved to be a 
particularly helpful esq^erience* The first year offered a 
chance to learn from others and to gain a sense of the problems 
and pitfalls experienced by other program directors* The second 
year offered the opportunity to convey to others both the 
successes and difficulties we had experienced in our program* 
Z enjoyed participating on two panels, "Faculty Renewal Through 
Program Innovation" and "Building Student Learning Communities" 
at the October 1988 meeting, as well as being one of several 
FIPSE grantees to participate on the panel "Achieving Curricular 
Coherence Through Common Texts or Themes" at the annual meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges meeting in January 1989* 

As I have discussed in the report, over the period 1987- 
91 the Freshman Seminar Program has remained true to its initial 
goals while also developing new methrds for implementing these 
goals* The various attachments illustrate the ways in which we 
have maintained and revised the Program, as well as the high 
degree of recognition which the Program has gained from the 
community* For example, in 1989 the prograv received 
proclamations recognising service to the larger community from 
the Board of Supervisors of Orange County and from the City 
Council of Orange (see Attachment #13)* 

Z look forward to continuing to report to FZPSE on the 
directions our Program takes, and Z appreciate the opportunity 
to serve informally as a consultant to institutions who are in 
the process of developing similar programs* 
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VTmshMMtk SMinar Progm Vacalty 
Fall, 1988 



Robert Bassatt, Associata Profassor of Comunications; 1981, M.A., 
Univarsity of Chicago; U.K., Claranont Graduata School 

Fradrio Caporaao, Associata Profasaor of Food Scianca. Academic 
Coordinator, M.S. in Food Scianca; 1982, M.S. Rutgers 
Univaraity; Ph.D., Pannaylvania State University 

Frank Frisch, Associate Professor of Biology and Health Sciences; 

1982, N.A., California State University, Morthridge; Ita.D., 
University of Southern California 

Anthony Garcia, Assistant Professor of English and Comparative 

Literature; 19 C9, N.A. , Chapman College 
*Michael Oriffin, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry; 1987, Ph.D., 

University of California, San Francisco 
Marilyn Harran, Associate Professor of Religion and History; 1985, 

M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University 
^Gregory D. Hobson, Assistant Professor of Communications; 1984, 

N.F.A., University of California, Los Angeles 
*Russell Knoth, Assistant Professor of Psychology; 1988, M.A., 

Ph.D., University of Mew Hampshire 
*Therese B. Lynn, Assistant Professor of French; 1987, Licence as 

Lettres, University de Poitiers; N.A., University of 

Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Illinois, Urbana 
Marvin Mayer, Associate Professor of Religion; 1985, M. Div., 

Calvin Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Claremont 
Jama& G. Noseley, Professor of Rctligion; 1986, M.A., Ph.D., 

University of Chicago Divinity School 
*Barbara Mulch, Associate Professor of History; 1968, M.A. , Ph.D., 

University of Kansas 
*Mary Sellen, Associate Professor of Library Science; 1988, M.L.8., 

M.M., University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
Cameron Sinclair, Professor of Religion and English and Comparative 

Literature; 1967, Ph.D., Dropsie University 
Jane Sinclair, Professor of Art; 1965, M.F.A., University of 

Illinois 

*Robert Slayton, Assistant Professor of History; 1988, M.A., Ph.D., 

Northwestern University 
*Fredric T. Smoller, Associate Professor of Political Science; 

1983, M.A., University of Texas, Austin; Ph.D., Indiana 
University 

James K. VanArsdel, Assistant Professor of Natural Sciences; 1986, 

M.S., D.D.S., University of the Pacific 
Donald S. Will, Assistant Professor of Peace Studies; 1987, M.A., 

Ph.D., University of Denver 
John Yules, Associate Professor of Physics; 1967, M.S., 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

* INDICATES NEW PROORAM FACULTY 
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course sylXmbus 



Fall Sw^star 1988 
Freshman Seninar Program: War and Peace 



MWF 11:00-11:50 
Thursdays 7-9 p.m. 



The Freshman Seminar Program is an interdisciplinary^ team 
taught course that is required of all freshmen. Focusing on the 
topic of war and peace, the course is designed to introduce you to 
a wide range of disciplines and to lead you to reflect upon the 
connections among the liberal arts and sciences. Each seminar will 
stress the gaining of writing and oral communication skills. 
Readings, speakers, and films in the course represent a diversity 
of viewpoints. Through debate and discussion you will be 
encouraged to define your own attitudes and beliefs regarding this 
important topic. 

Requirements : 

A key goal of the Freshman Seminar Program is to increase 
skill in both written and oral communication. Although topics may 
vary, each section of the Program requires weekly writing 
assignments. Writing assignments for the course total 

approximately 40 pages (typewritten, double spaced) and include an 
8-10 page term paper or project. The following constitute the 
requirements for the course: 

1. Attendance at all classes, lectures, and films. 
Participation in discussion. Weekly writing 
assignments. 

2. Midterm examination. 

3. Course term paper or project. 

4. Final examination. 



I. War and Peace Today: A Century of Conflict 

Required Reading : 

Articles from Time and Newsweek 

Themes: How do we respond individually and as a nation 

to current world conflicts? What are the possibilities for 

peace? 



45% 
15% 
20% 
20% 



♦♦September 8: Meet in Chapman Auditorium^, 6:30 p>m> 
Film: "Patton" 

♦♦September 14: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 

Lecture by John Scali^ ABC News Senior Diplomatic 
Correspondent, former Chief United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations 

♦♦September 15: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 6:30 p.m> 
Film: "Gandhi" 

II. The War To End All Wars: World War I and the Quest for 
Peace 

Required Reading ; 

♦Erich Maria Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front 
Reading for Seminar Selection : 

Hannah Vogt, The Burden of Guilt: A Short History of 
Germany 1914-1945 , pp. 3-31 (on reserve in library) 

Themes: Khat are Remarque's experiences in the war? What 
aspects of his experiences are similar to those of soldiers 
in other wars in other times? How did the flawed peace 
after World War I contribute to the origins of World War 
II? What lessons can we learn for our time and our quest 
for peace? 

♦♦September 22: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m> 
Film: "Gallipoli" 

♦♦September 28: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 11:00 a,m> 
Dramatic performance 

♦♦September 29: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Film: "Breaker Morant" 

III, Why Wars Occur: The Personal Dimension of Conflict 
Required Reading : 

♦David Bender and Bruno Leone, eds. War and Human Nature > 
pp. 16-45 

Reading for Seminar Selection: 

William Broyles, "Why Men Love War," Esquire (Nov. 1974), 
pp. 55-65 

Stanley Milgram, "Some Conditions of Obedience and 
Disobedience to Authority," in Socioloav Concepts and 
Characteristics, pp. 82-88 
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Themes: What are our individual attitudes toward 
authority? Under what conditions do we choose to 
disobey? How would each of us respond to the conditions of 
the Milgram experiment? 

♦♦October 5: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 11:00 a.m. 
Film: "Moral Development" 

**October 6: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Presentations by Richard Turner and Bill O'Neill 
Viewing of Vietnam Veterans' Art Exhibit 



Why wars occur: The Social Dimension of Conflict 
Required Reading : 

♦Bender and Leone ^ War and Human Nature , pp. 50-74 

Themes: What are the social conditions for war? What 
conditions conducive to war or peace do we see in the world 
around us? 



W orld war II: The Holocaust and Hiroshima 
Required Reading : 
*Elie Wiesel, Niaht 



Readings for Seminar Selection : 

Theodore Abel^ Whv Hitler Came Into Power , 2 "life 
histories" 

Hannah Vogt^ The Burden of Guilt , pp. 33-107 
Detlev Peukert^ Inside Nazi Germany ^ pp. 236-242 
(pp. 49-80; 208-235) 

Fritz Stern ^ Inside Nazi Germany ^ pp. 119-146 

Themes: What roles did racial and ethnic hatred and 
stereotypes play in World War II? What stereotypes 
do we use today? Why did Germans choose to follow 
Hitler? Why did the Holocaust occur? How could it 
have been prevented? 

**October 12: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 11:00 a.m. 
Lecture by Rabbi Daniel Landes^ Director of National 
Education Projects, Simon Wiesenthal Center 



**October 13: Meet in Chapman Auditorum 7:00 p .m 
Film: "Night and Fog" 



♦♦October 20: Meet in Chapman Auditoriim 7:00 p>in 
Film: "Das Boot** 



Required Reading: 
*John Hersey, Hiroshima 

♦Bender and Leone, War and Himan Nature , pp, 118-124 
Readings for Seminar Selection : 

John Dower, War Without Mercv , pp, 77-93; 234-261; 293-318 

Themes: Was the bombing of Hiroshima a war crime? 

If you had been president, what decision would you have 

made? 

♦♦October 27: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 7:00 p.m. 
Film: Propaganda films of World War II 

♦♦October 28: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 11:00 a,m> 
Lecture: Dr. Michio Kaku, City University of New York 

VI. Aftermath of War: The Guest for Peace After World War II 
Recmired Reading : 

M.E. Dziewanowski, War At Any Price , pp. 322-359 

Oleg Rzheshevsky, World War II: Myths and the Realities ,, 

pp. 103-169 

Themes: What are the origins of the "Cold War"? Why did 
new stereotypes and animosities so quickly come into play 
after the conclusion of World War II? How does the peace 
after World War II compare to that after World War I? 

♦♦November 3: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 7:00 p.m. 
Film: "Hearts and Minds" 

♦♦November 4: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 11:00 a.m. 
Lecture: Dr. Condoleezza Rice, Stanford University 

VII. The Vietnam War: The Country in Conflict 
Recpjired Reading : 

♦David Bender, ed. , The Vietnam War: Opposing Viewpoints , 
pp. 57-91 

♦Michael Herr, Dispatches , pp. 91-176 
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Reading for Seminar Selection: 



Keith Walker, A Piece of Mv Heart ,, 2 interviews or 
Shelley Sayvell, Women In War , pp* 225-258 

Themes: What were the reasons for American intervention? 
What were the experiences of American men and women in 
Vietnam? How were these experiences the same or different 
from those of American soldiers in previous wars? 

♦♦November 10: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 7:00 p.m. 
Film: "Platoon" 

♦♦November 17: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 7:00 p>m. 
Panel discussion of Vietnam War 



VIII, Nuclear Issues: Choosing Peace 
Required Reading : 

♦Ground Zero, Nuclear War: What's In It For You? 



Themes: How can we avoid nuclear conflict? What are the 
chances for reaching new peace accords with the Soviets? 
What are the key elements for successful negotiation? 

♦♦November 30: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 11:00 a,m. 

Lecture by Roger C* Molander, President, Roosevelt Center 
for American Policy Studies 

♦♦December 1: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 7:00 p,m. 
Film: " Testament " 



IX, Low Intensity Warfare: Contemporary Conflicts 
Readings for Seminar Selection : 

David Bender and Bruno Leone, The Middle East: Opposing 
Viewpoints ( se lect ions ) 
Elie Wiesel, Dawn 

David Grossman, The Yellow Wind > pp. 5-64; 127-169 

Themes: What is low intensity warfare? What stereotypes 
play a role in the Israeli/Palestinian conflict? What 
are the chances of resolving this conflict peacefully? 
What role, if any, should the U.S. play? 

★★December 8: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 7:00 p.m. 
Panel discussion of Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
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Hope for the Future: Peace Efforts 



Required Reading : 
To be assigned 

Themes: What efforts can be made to promote peace? What 
is the relation between peace and security? 

♦♦December 12: Meet in Chapman Auditorium, 11:00 a.m. 
Lecture by Bonnie Erbe, Capitol Hill and Political 
Correspondent for UPI Radio Network 

* Indicates books to be purchased 

Purchase also Hammond Historical Atlas 

All readings are on reserve in Thurmond Clarke Memorial Library 
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Speaker series for Frealuum SeKinar Program 1988-89 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1988 

John Scali 

Senior Diplomatic Correspondent, ABC News, 
Former Chief United States Ambassador to the United Nations 



'Reflections On A Century Of Conflict: 
Themes Of War And Peace" 



Wednesday • September 14 • 11:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 




Journalist and diplomat, John Scali joined ABC News in 1961 and 
in 1971 was appointed by President Nixon as a special consultant to 
the President of the United Sutcs for foreign affairs and communica- 
tion. In 1973 he was appointed Chief United Sutcs Ambassador to 
the United Nations. At the UN Mr. Scali was highly acclaimed for 
his role in negotiating a cease-fire to the 1973 Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Mr. Scali has won numerous prizes in journalism and received in- 
ternational recognition for his historic backstage role in negotiating 
a settlenoent of the 1%2 Cuban Missile Crisis, a task he undertook 
secrcdy while Sute Department Correspondent for ABC News. 

As both analyst and participant in world affairs, John Scali is 
uniquely qualified to assess this century of conflict and to address 
the themes of war and peace. 




For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1988 



Rabbi Daniel Landes 

Director of National Education Projects, 
Simon Wiesenthal Center 
Roeters van Lenncp Chair in Jewish Ethics and Values 
Yeshiva University 



The Social Impact of the Holocaust" 



Wednesday • October 12 • 11:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 



Rabbi Daniel Landes is Director of National Educational Projects at the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center in Los Angeles and holder of the Roeters van Lennep Chair in Jewish Ethics and 
Values at Yeshiva University, A nationally recognized lecturer, Landes has been described 
as ''an extraordinary teacher who is able to engage his students in learning so that discus- 
sion becomes group process" {The Jewish Journal, April 8, 1988). 

Rabbi Landes had edited an acclaimed work on the Holocaust, Genocide: Critical Issues 
of the Holocaust and has written essays on Jewish mysticism, philosophy, and ethics. He 
also serves as the spiritual leader of the Upstairs Minyan, an alternative Orthodox Jewish 
cozTimunity dedicated to study, prayer, and the social good. 



For Junker information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1988 

Michio Kakii 

Professor of Nuclear Physics, 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York 
and the City College of New York 



4^. 



•"Top Secret: Beciassimiig 
Pentagon's Hiroshima Fiie ' 



Friday • October 28 • 11:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 

Hirtishinia marks the hci^inninii n\ the nuclcjr age. Over thirty \oars alter the first atomic bomb tell on Hiroshima, 
the American decision to bomb that city remains a topic ol debate and com rove rs\ 

Dr. Michio Kaku is Professor ot Nuclear Physics with a joint appointment at the Graduate Center tit the City Univcrsit> 
ot New York and the Cit\ College ot New York. He is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Harvard University and htilds a 
Ph.D. in nuclear physics from the University of California at Berkele\. 

Dr. Kaku has lectured around the world on issues concernini: peace and disarmament. He is the author of several books 
on topics concerning science, public policy, and disarmament. His uorks include Beyond Einstein: The Cosmic Quest 
for the Theory of the Universe (with J. Trainer) and To Wni a Suclear War: The Penta$^on s Secret i\'ar Plans 
(with D. Axlerodi 

A member ot the Board ot Directors ot National SANE FREEZE. Dr. Kaku has lectured on many college and 
university campuses including Yale, Princeton, and the L'niversitv of Calit(^rnia at Berkeley. He has also appeared 
on the PBS \'OV.4 and Innovation series 



For further information, contact 
Dr, Marilvn Harran, Director. Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1988 

Condoleezza Rice 

Associate Professor of Political Science, Stanford University; 
Council on Foreign Relations Fellow 

'Origins of the Coid War: 
oviet and American Perspectives'' 

Friday • November 4 • 11:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 



Many of the roots of current U.S. and Soviet differences 
can be traced back to their experiences in World War II. 
Professor Condoleezza Rice will consider the origins of the 
Cold War and examine the reasons for Soviet and American 
disagreements and conflicts. 

Dr. Rice is Associate Professor of Political Science at 
Stanford University. The recipient of numerous awards and 
honors. Dr. Rice was a Hoover Institution National Fellow 
in 1985-S6 and won the Walter J. Gores Award for Ex- 
cellence in Teaching at Stanford in 1984, She has been a con- 
sultant to both The Joint Chiefs of Staff and ABC News. 
She is the author of numerous articles and of the books 
Uncertain Allegiance: The Soviet Union and the 
Czechoslovak Army and The Gorbachev Era (edited with 
Alexander Dallin). 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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1988 

Sam Brown Douglas Kinnard 

Founder of the Vietnam Moratorium Committee Chid of Staff, Second Field Force in Vietnam (1969-70) 

"The Vietnam War: 
Opposing Viewpoints 



Thursday • November 17 • 7:30 P.M 
Chapman Auditorium 




M 




' ore than any other event in our history 
the Vietnam War divided people in 
this country. Fifteen years after the end 
of the war, we need to ask again why some 
Americans strongly supported our military in- 
volvement in Vietnam while others just as 
strongly opposed it. 

Sam Brown Douglas Kinnard is a graduate of West Point Douglas Kinnard 

and has had a distinguished career in the U.S. 
Army. He served in combat in World War II, the Korean War, and the Second Indochina War. He also served 
as Chief of Operations Analysis, U.S. Military Assistance Command Vietnam and as Chief of Staff, Second Field 
Force in Vietnam. He has received both the Distinguished Service Medal and the Distinguished Flying Cross. Dr. 
Kinnard holds a Ph.D. from Princeton University and is the author of several books, including The War Managers, 
He is currently Visiting Professor of Political Science at the University of Oklahoma. 

Sam Brown holds degrees in Political Science from the University of Redlands and Rutgers University. In 1969 
he founded the Vietnam Moratorium Committee. He has also served as State Treasurer of Colorado and from 1977-81 
as Chief Executive Officer of the ACTION Agency, which includes the Peace Corps and VISTA. Mr. Brown is 
the author of Why Are We Still in Vietnam? and Storefront Organizing. A general partner with Centennial Partners 
of Denver, Colorado, Mr. Brown is currently working to establish low-and-moderate income housing and housing 
for the elderly. 

For further information, contact 
Dr, Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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1988 

Roger C. Molander 

President, Roosevelt Center for American Policy Studies 

The New President's Nuclear In-Box" 

Monday • November 28 • 11:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 




As a nation we continue to struggle with setting policies regarding nuclear weapons and nuclear proliferation. 
Dr. Roger Molander is a leading authority on these and other American policy questions. 

Dr. Molander earned his Ph.D. in Engineering and Applied Physics from the University of California at Berkeley. 
He is currently President of the Roosevelt Center for American Policy Studies in Washington, D.C. Dr. Molander 
was a member of the National Security Council staff at the White House from 1974 to 1981 and served under Presidents 
Nixon, Ford, and Carter. His principal area of responsibility was nuclear weapons policy, and, in particular, the 
SALT II negotiations. Dr. Molander has also served in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, and the Institute for Defense Analyses. He is the founder of Ground Zero, a nonpartisan 
nuclear war education project. His publications include Nuclear War: What s In It For You? and Who Will Stop 
the Bomb? A Primer on Nuclear Proliferation. 

For further inforn^ation. contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran. Director. Freshman Seminar Program 

(724) 532-6013 
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1988 



''OPPOSING VIEWPOINTS: 
The Israeli-Palestinian Conflict'' 



Thursday, December 8 — 7:30 p.m. 
Chapman Auditorium 



Many Americans consider the Middle East to be virtually synonymous with conflict, to be a region 
plagued with prolonged strife over decades it not centuries. They are right to be concerned since the 
modern Middle East is the tocal point ot the international arms trade and is one ot the most heavily 
armed areas of the world. Much of U.S. foreign assistance, a large part of it military, is directed toward 
the region. The Soviets and Europeans also supply countries and groups in the area. The Middle East 
is the place where conventional strife most likely could escalate into nuclear Armageddon. 

The most intractable conflict in the region may be the dispute between Israel and the Arab peoples. 
The Israeli-Palestinian confrontation has over the last weeks taken another decisive turn as Israeli 
elections and a meeting of the Palestine National Council have set the course for peace or war in 
the immediate future. 

One source of hope for the future lies in the small, but growing, dialogue between Palestinians 
and Israelis, between lews and Arabs. Our panel of this evening brings prominent voices in each 
community to the Chapman College campus. It offers unique opportunity to understand the conflict. 
Even more importantly, this panel discussion itself represents a step in the dialogue toward peace. 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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1988 



Bonnie Erbe 

Capitol Hill and Political Correspondent, 
United Press International Radio Network 

ongress and the Peace Process 



Monday, December 12 — 11:00 a.m. 
Chapman Auditorium 



On lanuary 20. 1989 George Bush will be inaugurated as President ot 
United States. Much of the success ol: his administration will depend on the 
relationship he is able to establish with the Congress. Once again we will 
have a President representing one political party working with the Congress 
in which a majority are members of the opposing party. 

Since 1983 Bonnie Erbe has covered national issues. Washington politics, 
and the House of Representatives. Her duties include coverage of the House 
Committee and floor votes. Her reports are heard on eleven hundred radio 
stations and on National Public Radio. Prior to joining U.P.I., Ms. Erbe was 
a correspondent for NBC News. She was based in Atlanta where she covered 
breaking news and features in the southeast United States for both NBC radio 
and television. 




For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Prof^ram 

(714) 532-6013 
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Freshman Seminar Program 
Evaluation 1988-89 



Films 
1, 



Please rate the following films regarding their applicability 
to the course (Circle the appropriate response) : 

Percentages 







A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


N/A 


1) 


P»tton 


46 


37 


14 


3 


1 




2) 


Gandhi 


67 


23 


7 


2 






3) 


Gallipoli 


48 


37 


12 


2 






4) 


Breaker Morant 


29 


42 


15 


7 


2 


5 


5) 


Moral Development 


20 


31 


30 


12 


6 


2 


6) 


Night and Fog 


52 


29 


14 


3 


1 


1 


7) 


Das Boot 


24 


36 


26 


9 


3 


3 


8) 


Propaganda Films 


11 


28 


32 


15 


10 


4 


9) 


Hearts and Minds 


23 


36 


25 


6 


4 


6 


10) 


Platoon 


77 


17 


3 




1 


1 


11) 


Testament 


52 


25 


13 


4 


2 


3 



2. From "the above list, please list (by number) the films v;e 
should show again next year. 

3. If you were to grade the entire film series, which grade 
would you choose? 

19% 67 12 

4. What suggestions for other films do you have? 



Speakers 

1. Please rate the following speakers; 

A B 



1) John Scali^- 

"Themes Of War & Peace" 



17 



41 



Percentages 
CDF N/A 



30 
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2) Bill 0'Neill-"Healing 44 33 16 4 3 
The Wounds" Art Exhibit 

3) Daniel Landes-"The Social 22 50 222 4 2 
Impact of the Holocaust" 

4) Michio Kaku-"Top Secret: 66 18 10 3 3 
Declassifying the Pentagon's 

Hiroshima File" 

5) Condoleezza Rice- 19 34 34 8 3 3 
"Origins of the Cold War" 

6) a) General Kinnard-"The 10 35 35 9 4 7 

Vietnam War: Opposing 
Viewpoints" 

b) Sam Brown-"The 9 37 33 10 4 8 

Vietnam War: Opposing 
Viewpoints" 

7) Roger Molander-"The New 843 34 5 3 8 
President's Nuclear 

In-Box" 

8) a) Ibrahim Abu-Lughod- 52 28 14 2 1 3 

"Opposing Viewpoints: 
The Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict" 

b) Mubarak Awad- 35 34 22 3 1 4 
"Opposing Viewpoints: 

The Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict" 

c) Balfour Brickner- 29 36 26 3 2 4 
"Opposing Viewpoints: 

The Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict" 

d) Oded Neuman- 25 36 27 5 3 ^ 
"Opposing Viewpoints: 

The Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict" 

9) Bonnie Erbe-"Congress 6 28 38 14 8 ( 
and the Peace Process" 



From the above list, please list (by number) the speakers we 
should include next year. 



If you were to grade the entire speaker series, which grade 
would you choose? 



52 



11% 50 33 4 1 
4. What suggestions do you have for other speakers? 



Readings 

1. Please grade the following books in terms of importance ; 

Percentages 



1) All Quiet on the 

Western Front by Remarque 



2) 



A 


B 


C 


D 


TP 

r 


N/ A 


69 


25 


5 








29 


41 


22 


4 


2 


3 


74 


20 


4 






3 


53 


34 


10 


2 




1 


21 


46 


24 


4 


1 


4 


13 


32 


26 


4 




24 


27 


31 


22 


3 


3 


14 



Bender and Leone 

3) Night by Wiesel 

4) Hiroshima by Hersey 

5) The Vietnam War; 
Opposing Viewpoints 
by Bender 

6) Dispatches by Herr 

7) Nuclear War; What's In 
It For You? by Ground Zero 

Please rate the importance of the additional readings used in 
your section. 

35% 41 17 7 

Please grade the following in terms of readability : 

Percentages 
A B C D F N/A 

1) All Quiet on the 72 22 4 1 7 
Western Front by Remarque 

2) War and Human Nature by 23 40 22 9 4 2 
Bender and Leone 



3) 


Niqht by Wiesel 


76 


19 


3 


1 






4) 


Hiroshima by Hersey 


52 


29 


13 


3 


2 




5) 


The Vietnam War: 
Opposina viewpoints 


15 


41 


29 


8 


2 


3 



by Bender 



6) Dispatches by Herr 17 30 24 4 1 23 

7) Nuclear War; What's In 24 31 26 4 2 13 
It For You? by Ground Zero 

4. Please rate the readability of the additional readings in 
your section. 

27% 39 26 8 

5. From the above list, please list (by number) the books we 
should include again next year. 



6. If you were to grade the entire reading list, which grade 
would you choose? 

19% 64 13 3 

7 . What are your suggestions for other readings? 
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Individual Seminar Class 



Did the professor help summarize 
ideas from lectures, books and films 
effectively? 



Always 
61% 



Usually 
30% 



Sometimes 
7% 



Were additional reading assignments 
relevant and important to your 
understanding of the topic? 



Always 
28% 



Usually 
45% 



Sometimes 
21% 



Seldom 
1% 



Never 



Seldom 
6% 



Never 



The professor was willing to help 
with reading and writing assignments. 



Always 
52% 



Usually 
34% 



Sometimes 
9% 



Seldom 

5% 



Never 



The professor successfully generated 
class discussion in the course. 



Always 
58% 



Usually 
30% 



Sometimes 
9% 



Seldom 
3% 



Never 



Did you feel comfortable asking your freshman seminar 
professor and advisor for advice and suggestions about 
your general academic program? 



yes 

90% 



no 
10% 



N/A 



Comments : 



Overall Evaluation of the Program 

1. What is your ovex^all opinion of 

the Freshman Seminar Program? A B C D F 

30% 46% 21% 3% 
2 • What suggestions do you have for changes and improvements? 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
EVALUATION 1988-89 PROGRAM 



There were three hundred (300) students who completed the 
evaluation forms. Of those, two hundred fifteen students (215) 
responded to the question, "What suggestions do you have for 
changes and improvements?" for the overall program. The 
following is a summary of the responses. Attached are the actual 
comments written by students. 

71 students expressed the desire to see more information and 
discussion on peace. 

34 students felt there was too much material to cover in the 
course, with an additional 7 students feeling that the course 
requires too much time and effort for a non-transferable course 
and another 6 felt that the course should not be mandatory for 
freshmen because it does not meet any of the general education 
requirements . 

4 students wanted more class time in order to cover all the 
material. 

29 students felt that generally the speakers were boring and 
disorganized. Another 11 students felt there were too many 
speakers in the series. 

15 students said the film series was boring, that the films were 
too long and there were too many of them. Another 7 students 
requested a change of day for the films, their opinion being that 
earlier in the week would be preferable. 

3 students wanted to see more current films and another 3 
students wanted more films in the series- 

6 students felt that the evening class meeting for films should 
be dropped altogether- 

3 students said that the entire program was a bore- 

11 students said either the entire course or the film series, in 
particular, were just too depressing, and 1 additional student 
stated that the material was "too intense". 

8 students stated that they wanted less of a history course and 
more topics on current issues. 

6 students said there was inconsistency between the sections in 
regards to work load, reading and writing assignments, whether o^ 
not a term paper or final were required and these comments were 
particularly angry. 

5 students suggested that the course topic be more concentrated 
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or focused. 4 students felt the course should be graded by 
pass/no pass. 

4 students felt the books were too expensive to purchase just for 
a few pages of required reading in each. 

3 students felt the course was just too difficult for freshmen 
students and 1 student suggested placement testing for placement 
within the sections. 

2 students felt the course a complete waste, absolutely no 
challenge and stated that they felt no one had been affected by 
the program. 

3 students felt that the faculty was extremely biased, presenting 
a very narrow opinion and 1 student expressed a desire for more 
"conservatives" within the Freshman Seminar faculty. 

5 students expressed their opinion that the faculty was 
inadequate and lacking in background and ability to teach this 
particular course. 

3 students wanted mure information on individual people living 

during the periods of conflict covered, rather than merely 

historical data on when, where, and what. 

2 students want to see "more wars" covered in the course. 

3 students asked to have more debates, on the issues while 1 
student suggested a "non violence workshop". 4 students enjoyed 
the use of a student prepared short play as a teaching tool. 

2 students felt that there should be a choice of topic within the 
program, while 1 student felt there should be a choice but that 
War and Peace shouldn't be one of them. 

2 students stated their opinion that the students' inappropriate 
behavior in the auditorium should be addressed. 

1 student said that he came to this college to be taught by the 
professor's on staff, not a fellow student "course assistant". 

1 student each stated; not enough material covered in the 
program, students don't have enough background to understand 
this course, need more discussion about the films, want more 
coverage of the Korean war. 



1988 FRESHMAN SEMINAR ASSESSMENT 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FILMS 



58 Apocalypse Now 

34 Full Metal Jacket 

2 6 The Day After 

14 The Killing Fields 

11 "Peace" films 

10 Hamburger Hill 

6 Deer Hunter 

6 1969 

5 Dr. Strangelove 

5 Red Dawn 

4 Good Morning Vietnam 

3 All Quiet on the Western Front* 

3 Hanoi Hilton 

3 Salvador 

2 The Mission 

2 Cry Freedom 

2 Threads 

2 Longest Day 

2 Bambi 

2 Rambo 

2 TV Series: War and Rememberance 

1 Roots 

1 Colors 

1 The Wave 

1 Harold and Maude 

1 Uncommon Valor 

1 Mash 

1 Missing In Action 

1 Diary of Anne Frank 

1 The White Rose 

1 The Best Year's of Our Lives 

1 2001 

1 Boys In Company C 

1 The Big Red One 

1 Coming Home 

1 Au Revoir les Enfants 

1 VJinds of V7ar 

: Clockwork Orange 

1 Bridge Over the River Kv/ai 
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COURSE SYLLABUS 



Fall Semester 1989 



FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM: WAR AND PEACE 



MWF 10:00 - 10:50 AM 
Tuesdays 7:00 PM 



The Freshman Seminar Program is an interdisciplinary, team 
taught course that is recpiired of all freshmen. Focusing on the 
topic of war and peace, the course is designed to introduce you to 
a wide range of disciplines and to lead you to reflect upon an 
issue crucial to our time. Each seminar stresses the gaining of 
writing and oral communication skills. Readings, speakers, and 
presentations in the arts represent a diversity of viewpoints and 
experiences. Through debate and discussion you are encouraged to 
define your own attitudes and beliefs regarding this important 
topic. 

Requirements : 

A key goal of the Freshman Seminar Program is to increase 
skill in both writing and speaking. Although topics may vary, each 
section of the Program requires weekly writing assignments. 
Writing assignments for the course total approximately 40 pages 
(typewritten, doixble spaced) and include an 8-10 page term paper 
or project. The following constitute the requirements for the 
course : 

1. Attendance at all classes, lectures, and arts 
presentations. Participation in discussion. 
Weekly writing assignments. 

2. Midterm examination. 

3. Course term paper or project. 

4. Final examination. 



I. Introduction: Whv Think About War and Peace? 

September 6-15 (5 classes and one evening) 

Required Readings: 

♦John Stoessinger, Why Nations Go To War ^ pp. 1-26 
*Erich Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front 
♦Robert Cooney & Helen Michalowski, eds.. The Power of the 
People , pp. 38-55 (pp. 14-37, pp. 56-61 recommended) 



45% 
15% 
20% 
20% 
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Themes: Why do young people volunteer to go to war? Why do 
some people choose pacifism and declare themselves 
conscientious objectors? How did misguided decisions by 
several leaders take Europe into the "Great War"? What 
responsibility did the citizens of Germany, Austria, France, 
Britain, Russia, and the other combatant countries bear for 
choosing to obey their leaders? How do the standards of 
loyalty and patriotism change during wartime? 

♦★September 11: Meet in Chapman Auditorium at 10:00 am . 
Attend lecture by John Stoessinger, Cox Distinguished 
Professor of International Affairs, Trinity University 
and author of Why Nations Go To War , 

♦♦September 12: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p,m. 
Is This How It Really Is? TV's Portrayals of War 



Causes of War and Peace: Religious, Social, Economic, 
Psychological Factors 

September 18-October 4 (8 classes and 3 evenings) 



A. The Individual: Human Aggression and Compassion 
Required Readings : 

*Seyom Brown, The Causes and Prevention of War , pp. 7-23 
William Broyles, ••Why Men Love War'*, Esquire (November 
1974), 55-65 



Themes: Do you think human beings are programmed for 
violence or do you think violence is learned behavior? 
Do you agree with Broyles* statement that "'love and war 
are at the core of man''? 

♦♦September 19: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p>m> 
Film: ••Gallipoli'* 

♦♦September 26: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 6:30 v.m. 
Film: ••Gandhi'' 



B. Society, War and Peace 

Required Readings: 

♦George Orwell, Animal Farm 
Seyom Brown, The Causes and Prevention of War, pp. 24-103 
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Themes: How do national interests sometimes result in 
wars? What are some of the religious, political, and 
economic factors that have led to recent and current 
conflicts between nations? What are some of the 
determinants of war and what steps can be taken to 
implement strategies to prevent war and achieve peace? 

♦♦October 3: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 6:30 p.m. 
Film: "Patton" 

III. Effects and Impact of War and Peace 

October 6-20 (7 classes and 2 evenings) 

Required Readings : 

*Elie Wiesel, Night 
Cooney and Michalowski, The Power of the People , pp. 74-107 



Themes: Why did the Holocaust take place and how could it 
have been prevented? What is the relationship between 
genocide and war? Why did some people choose to resist 
Hitler and prevent the killings? Why did some Americans 
choose to set the example of pacifism? Do you think 
Gandhi's strategy of non-violent resistance could have 
worked against the Nazi government? 

★★October 10: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Film: "Night and Fog" followed by presentation/ 
discussion Elisabeth Mann, survivor of Auschwitz 



Required Readings : 
♦John Hersey, Hiroshima 



Themes: Do you think the bombing of Hiroshima was a war 
crime? Why did some Japanese-Americans resist the order to 
move to resettlement camps? What reasons were given at the 
time for invoking this order and what other social and 
economic factors may have contributed to the decision? 

♦♦October 16: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 10:00 a.m. 
Attend lecture by Michio Kaku, Professor of Physics, 
City University of New York 

♦♦October 17: Meet in Waltmar Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Theatre presentation: "Animal Farm" 
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IV • The Changing Nature of War and Peace 

October 23-Noveinber 22 (14 classes and 4 evenings) 
Required Readings 

John Stoessinger^ Why Nations Go To War , pp. 84-114 
♦William Golding, Lord of The Flies 
Cooney and Michalowski^ The Power of The People > pp, 108- 
149; 182-209 

Seyom Brown, The Causes and Prevention of War , pp, 141-210 
Supplementary Readings : 

Keith Walker, ed., A Piece of My Heart (2 interviews) 



Themes: What caused the Cold War and what is the 
connection between the Cold War and the Vietnam War? 
How and why did the U,S, become involved in Vietnam? 
What factors led some young people to volunteer to go to 
Vietnam while others decided to protest the war? How 
important was the anti-war movement in ending U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam? What lessons can be learned from 
the Vietnam War? What strategies might have been used to 
defuse the conflicts among the boys in Lord of the Flies ? 
What strategies might have prevented war in Vietnam? 

♦♦October 23: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 10:00 a.m. 

Lecture by William Mahedy^ author of Out of The Niaht and 
Vietnam veterans counselor. 

★★October 24: Chapman Stadium attend opening ceremonies 
6:30 pm for Vietnam Wall Memorial, on campus October 23-27 

★★October 31: Enjoy Halloween! 

♦♦November 6: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 10:00 a.m. 
Lecture by David Del linger, peace and civil rights 
activist/organizer, co-- founder of the Libertarian Press. 

♦♦November 7: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p>m. 
Film: "Hearts and Minds" 

♦♦November 14: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Film: "Platoon" 

♦♦November 20: Chapman Auditorium 10:00 a.m. 

Attend lecture by Neil Sheehan^ author of A Bright and 
Shining Lie and recipient of 1988 Pulitzer Prize 
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♦♦November 21: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p,m> 
Film: "The Killing Fields" 



V. Preventing War and Achieving Peace: Our Individual Roles 
and Responsibilities 

November 27-December 13 (8 classes and 3 evenings) 
Required Readings : 

Cooney and Michalowski^ The Power of the People , pp, 150- 
181; pp. 210-245 

Seyom Brown^ The Causes and Prevention of War , pp. 215-265 
Su pplementary Readings : 

James Dunnigan and Austin Bay^ A Quick & Dirty Guide to War 

Themes: Looking at current situations of potential conflict 
in the worlds what specific steps can be taken to prevent 
war? What actions can each of us take to attain world 
peace? What are some peace initiatives currently under 
way? 

**November 28: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Film: ••Testament" 

♦♦November 29: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 10:00 a.m. 
Attend lecture by William Sloane Coffin^ President of 
SANE/FREEZE 

♦♦December 5: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Film: "The Great Peace March** 

♦♦December 8: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 10:00 a.m. 
Lecture by Mary King^ civil rights and women's rights 
advocate y formerly Deputy Director of ACTION. 

♦♦December 12: Meet in Chapman Auditorium 7:00 p.m. 
Film: ••The Great Dictator*^ 



♦Indicates books to be purchased 
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Vietnam Veterans Memorial Sponsored by 
rresbman Seainar Program 1989-90 
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CHAPMAN»COLLEGE* 



;^''aveling 
''ica of 
)^ietnam 



emorial in 
vVashington, D.C 



Sunday 
evening, 
October 22 

f hrntioh 



Friday noon, 
October 27. 

Chapman College 

333 N. Glassell St 
Orange, CA 

Open Continuously, 
24 hours. 



Special 
Ceremony 

Tuesday 
October 24, — 
6:30 p.m. 

Commemorating 
the first 
appearance 
of The 

Moving Wall 

in Orange County 



Free Admission 
For more 
information call 



Sponsored by 
Chapman College's 
Freshman Seminar, 
Program and 
Cultural Affairs 
Committee. 



ORANGE eeUHTY^ 



SECTl ON 




TmmsoAY 



OCTOBER 19. 1969 



LIFE 



Vets Get Chance to Say Goodby as 



By SUSAN CHRISTIAN 

TIMES STAFF WRiTEk 



Moving Wall Heads to Orange 



Bob Kakuk, one of 80.000 Vietnam 
War -era veterans living in Orange 
County, had felt "incomplete" for 
20 years. 

"It was as if I came home from the war 
without finishing the job I went to do/' said 
Kakuk. who heads Vietnam Veterans Re- 
united, a support group in Huntington 
Beach. "I thought that seeing the wall 
would close the book on Vietnam ^or, at 
least, a chapter of the book." 

But Kakuk could not afford a visit to the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washing- 
ton, D.C. So he waited for it to come to him. 
Last year, the massive list of the 58,156 
Americans who never returned from Viet- 
nam made its way to nearby Riverside*-in 
the form of a scaled -down replica. "Look- 
ing at it hit me just as hard a£ when I saw 
the real thing in Washington a few months 
later," he recalled 

Kakuk soon will get another chance to 
see the portable model of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial. The Moving Wall will 
appear for the first time in Orange County 
at Chapman College beginning Sunday at 4 
and continuing through noon Oct. 27. 

From there, the Moving Wall will be on 
display at Camp Pendleton from Nov. 3-9. 

Standing at half the size of its inspiration, 
the aluminum replica is 6 feet high and 253 
feel long— requiring the Orange college's 
athletic field for display. 

The Moving Wall was conceived by John 
Device, a Vietnam veteran who hves in San 
Jose. "1 had the opportunity to attend the 
dedication of the memorial in Washington 

in 1982," he said. "I kept hearing the word 
'finally' at the dedication: 'Finally, the vets 
can put the war to rest.' And I thought, 'But 
not all of the vets will be able to come 
here.' " 

Devitt contacted Jan Scruggs, who had 
led the campaign to erect a national 
monument to Vietnam War veterans. 

"His idea for a portable wall sounded like 
it was worth a shot." Scruggs said m a 
telephone interview from his home m 
Columbia, Md. "A lot of folks don't have the 
mobility or finances to make a trip to 
Washington." 



Scruggs, himself a Vietnam veteran, has 
found that tlie Moving Wall stirs the same 
emotional response elicited by its immova- 
ble counterpart. "The magic of the porUble 
wall is that it is only going to be in that one 
town for a few days," he said. **So anybody 
who has any connection to' the ^etnam 
War—whether they loit a buddy or a 
relative or a neighbor— is drawn to the 
wall, because they have to see that person's 
name. 

"In many cases, the experience is even 
more intense than that of seeing the wail in 
Washington. These people have made a 
special effort to visit the [portablej wall. 
They're not just tourists happening by the 
Vietnam War Memorial on their way to the 
Lincoln Memorial." 

Within a month of the original memori- 
al's ground breaking, Devitt went lo work 
creating an offshoot He rounded up the 
help of fellow Vietnam veterans Norris 
Shears and Gerry Haver. Aided by a 
$16,000 donaUon from the city of San Jose, 
the three raised $28,000 for materials. 

Initially, an abundance of enthusiasm 
motivated them to approach their prefect 
with some naivete. 

"We figured we'd put this thing together 
in two weekends," Devitt said, laughing. 
"But it ended up taking us two years." 
Their most time-consuming task was the 
meticulous r^roduction of the memorial's 
58.156 names— a list that includes about 
1,300 Americans missing in action. 

Devitt took the wall on the road in 1984, 
and it's been on a roll ever since. By the end 
of next year, it will have made an ai^>ear- 
ance in every state. A minimum of 17.000 
ptoplt have teen it at each stop; more than 
250.000 viewed it in Chicago. "We get 
requests from military bases, colleges, high 
schools and civic grot^," Devitt said To 
cover transporutkm coots, he charges 
12.500 per week for use of the wall 

So in demand is the Moving Wall that 
Devitt put a second replica in motion last 
year. Yet even with two walls roaming the 
United States, the attraction is booked solid 
through 1990. 



The Moving Wall comprises 74 sections, 
with each frame containing two silk- 
screened panels of names. Like the original, 
made of polished black granite, the alumi- 
num duplicate has a dark refiecUve surface. 
The wall is actually two walls, whose sloped 
wingb meet at their vertex to form a "V." 

The Moving Wall weighs 2V6 tons and is 
moved on a flatbed trailer driven by 
: volunteers. Local Vietnam War veterans 
will assemble the memorial when it arrives 
this weekend. 

Veterans and student volunteers will 
keep watch over it and aid visitors in finding 
specific names. "The names are listed by the 
date of death rather than alphabetically, so 
we will have cross-reference books availa- 
ble to help the pubhc." explained Jay 
Moseley. director of the honors program for 
Chapman College. "We locjk forward to the 
opportunity for interaction between stu- 
dents and veterans." 

Today's college students were only tod- 
dlers during the Vietnam War years. "Ev- 
erything I know about the war I learned in a 
history book." said Nancy Reisinger, 20, a 
senior at Chapman. 

Reisinger volunteered to lend a hand at 
the Moving Wall, in part because she 
recently visited the Vietnam War Memorial. 
"It was just amazing to see all those names 
and realize how many people died," she said. 

One of the veterans who plans to visit the 
Moving Wall at Chapman is therapist Ken- 
neth Flint, team leader of the Veteran's 
Center in Anaheim. "A 1*^1 of families in 
Orange County were tou by the Viet- 
nam War." he said. "Seeing the names of 
loved ones on the wall is pare of»the healing 
process; it allows people to say goodby." 

The Moving Wall exhibit is sponsored by 
Chapman's Freshman Seminar Program and 
Cultural Arts Committee. Chapman College 
is at 333 N. Glassell St. in Orange. Visitor 
parking lots will be available for guests. 

A special ceremony will begin at 6:30 p.m. 
Tuesday. Admission to the wall is free. For 
more information, call the Freshman Semi- 
nar office at (714) 532-6013. 
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Promise 
to a friend 
moves wall 
to county 



WALL FLOWER A first 
cousin to the Unknown 
Soldier, Costa Mesa 
businessman Ben Valenti seems 
to be the Unknown Hero. 

Valenti, president of Interna- 
tional Rare Coin & Bullion, is 
the reason the Mo\ing Wall, a 
replica of the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial in Washington, will be 
on display this week at Chap- 
man College in Orange — start- 
ing today and running through 
Friday. 

Ben is the one paying the bills 
for the free exhibit, donating 
SS.OOO to cover the costs of 
transporting and setting up the 
stimng half-scale duplicate of 
the monument that has been out- 
drawing all others in our 
countr>*'s capital. 
; It's only a small part of his 
commitment to the Vietnam \'et- 
crans Memorial. His total con* 
tribution is well over S250.OO0. 

; Last week, he also gave S5,000 
k) the Vietnam Veterans Aid 
Foundation, and he will take 
SlOO,000 more with him to give to 
the memorial in person Nov. 11 
in Washington. He will be key- 
note speaker at a Veterans Day 
ceremony at this remarkable 
monument — said by those w^ho 
have touched it and felt its inspi- 
rational glow to have done more 
Iban anything else to heal the 
Jrngering wounds of that strang- 
est and most dismal of all wars 
that split a nation. 



Mr. Valenti of Costa Mesa is 
quite a deal. But who knows? 

The Moving Wail at Chapman 
is hardly his first involvement 
with the mcnjorial. He held a 
spcctacuHar reception in August 
it the Irvine Marriott, where his 
original pledge of $250,000 to 
Vietnam veterans was an- 
nounced. 

Most of the money is coming 
from the sale of commemorative 
medallions produced by Ben's 
company. 

The August reception was a 
splendid affair featuring speech- 
es by Jan Scruggt, the lowly 
corporal who rose up to raise the 
money for the wall and inspire 
the completion of the entire mir- 
acle. Rocky Blelar, Chick Hcam. 
actress Lttlle Easterbrook and 
Ben himselL 

I - Everyone present in the SRO 
*:5allroora was deeply moved, b'jt 
-tbr some reason most of the me- 
dia ignored the event. It was 
hardly noticed outside the hotel, 
which is a little weird in itself. 

Anybody who doesn't notice 
Leslie is either brain dead or a 
little more totally. 

Valenti, of course, couldn't 
care less about personal publici- 
ty. But it's time somebody 
around here said thank you. 

As Scruggs, who came from 
Washington to Irvine to say 
thanks, said: '*Ben wasn't bom 
in the fast lane. His dad was a^^ 
postman. He's done it himself." 

What he*s done, among other 
things, is build his Costa Mesa 
company into the largest of its 
kind in the world. It produces 
things such as gold and silver 
American eagles, platinum 
plates and commemorative 
coins of all sorts. 

Ben's dedication to the Viet- 
nam vets, he said, stems from a 
promise to remember if a friend 
more than 57,000 Americans who 
didn't. 

"The medallions and support 
of the wall are my way of me- 
morializing his and all the great 
sacrifices," Ben said. *'lt's im- 
portant we don't forget." 

Anyway, the Monng Wall is 
here.' and, just as in the capital 
next to Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington, the names 
of all those men and women who 
were lost in Vietnam are on it. 

Nearly 300.000 visited the 
Moving Wall when it was in Chi- 
cago. Thousands have come to 
experience it at every stop. 

Sec it, touch it, feel it and 
YOU will never be the same. 
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Moving Wall 
Lives Up tqjts Name 

■ Tribute: A traveling replica of the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial in Washington arrives in Orange Comity 
for the first time and revives memories of heroism and horror. 



By JIM CARLTON 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

ORANGE— It had been 20 years, al- 
most to the day, since Teddi Alves* 
husband was killed in a plane crash on a 
combat mission in Vietnam. And here she 
was Sunday afternoon, facing his name, 
engraved in neat white letters on a long 
black wall. 

Dressed in t black dress and carrying £ 
red rose for her husband. Air Force 
navigator Moses L. Alves. 34, she sobbed 
quietly as she stood before his name on 
the Moving Wall, a traveling rephca of 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
Washington that arrived Sunday in Or- 
ange County for the first time. 

Regaining her composure, Alves said 
she planned lo go home Sunday night and 
replay one of the 18 cassettes that her 
husband had sent home during his tour of 
duty. 

"I'm going to play our Upe and have a 
martini," said Alves, a Huntington Beach 
resident who never remarried. 

The scene was one of many Sunday, as 
more than 300 people— Vietnam veterans 
and surviving relatives of soldiers killed 
in the war— turned out under a gray sky 
to see the Moving Wall at Chapmen 
College. 

The wall will be open for viewing 24 
hours a day through noon Friday. On 
Tuesday at 6:30 p.m.. a ceremony will be 
held on the Orange campus, with speech- 



es by local dignitaries and a playing of 
taps by a color guard from the 3rd Marine 
Aircraft Wing at El Toro. Up to 1.000 
people a day are expected to visit the 
wall. 

Like the original wall but about half its 
size, the Moving Wall contains all 58,156 
names of those who were killed, listed as 
missing in action or made prisoners of 
war dunng the 16-year Vietnam War. 
which ended in 1S75. 

The wall, 252 feet long and six feet 
high, is composed of 74 separate alumi- 
num frames, which are disassembled for 
each move. The wall, built by Vistnair 
veterans with donations, has 
toured the United States for five 
years. It will next be set up Nov. 3 
through 9 at the Marine Corps 
training base at Camp Pendleton. 

For many Sunday, the traveling 
wall offered them their first oppor- 
tunity to see the engraved names of 
comrades who died in Vietnam. For 
some. It was a devastating experi- 
ence. 

A Navy veteran who would 
identify himself only as Dave T. 
broke into tears and had to kneel 
when he found the name of a buddy 
who had saved his life. 

"He pulled me out of a gunboat 
before it blew up," Dave T.. 41. said 
as his fingers caressed the name of 
Navy serviceman James L. Craig 
Jr., who died in the explosion. 



Like some other veterans. Dave 
T.'s wife stood a respectful distance 
away as her husband grieved in 
solitude. Other veterans were ac- 
companied by veteran friends, 
many wearin/: their old fatigues. 

"Some made it. Some didn't. It 
was just the luck of the draw," said 
Gary Wennerberg, 40, a Mission 
Viejo delivery truck driver who 
fought in Vietnam as a Marine 
infantryman. 

Wennerberg had found a dozen 
names of buddies killed in combat 
and was searching for still more 

"It's kind of hard to look" at the 
wall, he said, as his eyes carefully 
scanned vast columns of white 
print containing all the names. 
"But it's a way of honoring these 
people." 

Veterans and surviving relatives 
found other ways to pay tribute. 
Several left notes, such as this one 
addressed to a deceased Sgt. Mar- 
vin L. Noe from a Sgt. Steve 
Wallace: "We had some good times 
together. I'll always miss you. 
buddy." 

Others left flowers, singly and in 
bouquets. 

The biggest bouquet of all, about 
2'/s feet high and containing dozens 
of brightly colored flowers, was 
laid before the memorial by three 
veterans, all wearing their military 
fatigues. After reciting individual 
prayers, the three soldiers saluted 
and walked away before anyone 
could see their tears. 
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TRIBUTE: Memorial WaU 



*Ifs like going to a 
relative's grave when 
you had never been 
able go to the funeral.' 

— PrMtoM Hatch 

of Garden Grove 



Moves Many at Chapman 

"It's Uke goinf to a rclaUvc> 
grave when you had never been 
able 10 go 10 the funeral/' said 
Preston Hatch. 42, of Garden 
Grove, who along with veterans 
Bob Kakuk, 43. and Mike Kagikas. 
42, both of Huntington Beach, laid 
the huge bouquet. 

Hatch said that in Vietnam, 
wounded and dead were carried off 
the battlefield so fast that it was 
difficult to keep up with what had 
happened to whom. Other soldiers 
said they were injured and "medi- 
vacced" off the battlefield, and are 
only just now finding out what 
happened to their comrades. 

Hatch §aid he discovered Sunday 
the name of a high school friend 
from Lakewood who had been 
killed in the war. 

Hatch, Kagikas and Kakuk. 
members of the Vietnam Vets 
Reunited support group in Hun- 
tington Beach, had joined other 
volunteers that morning in erect- 
ing the Moving Wall, which had 
been trucked to the Chapman cam- 
pus in packing crates. 

Kakuk said the work was fairly 
routine until the wall neared com- 
pletion on a grassy field near the 
college sudium. 

"I looked down it (then], and my 
whole body started trembling," 
said Kakuk. who was an Army 
machine-gunner in 1969-70. 

Hatch, who served in the Ma- 
rines in 1967-68. said<he had con- 
siderable anxiety on the drive to 
Chapman College. 

"If you were *in-country,' your 
legs get shaky, just driving out 
here, knowmg what you will be 
seemg," Hatch said. "It's hard to 
describe." 

Viewing was also an over- 
whelming experience for relatives. 

Harvest Gulevich of Founum 
Valley broke into racking sobs anc 
had to flee the Moving Wall after 
seeing the name of her father. 
Marine helicopter pilot Lee Blan- 
kenship. 

"1 think about my father every 
smgle day," said Gulevich. 40, who 
wore her father's flight jacket. "It's 
been 20 years, but it doesn't go 
away." 

Volunteer counselors are on 
hand this week near the wall to 
help. Volunteers in a headquarters 
under a large green tent help 
visitors to find names and discuss 
their feelings. For most veterans, 
volunteer host Joe Cordero said, 
the visit to the Moving Wall was 
therapeutic. 

"Hopefully " said Cordero. him- 
self a Vietnam veteran, "we'll 
never have to build a memorial like 
this again." 
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Manny Guerrero of Garden Grove looked for the names of two friends and a cousin on the wall in Orange. 

WALL: Half-scale replica of war memorial in OC 



FROM 1 

rine from Garden Grove. *'I 
don't care who you are. If you 
were in the country, your knees 
start to shake and your hands 
start to sweat when you ap- 
proach the wall. * 

"A friend I grew up with — 
Dave Richardson from Lake- 
wood — died while I was over 
there/* Hatch said. "This was 
my first opportunity to go up 
and see his name." 

Manny Guerrero of Garden 
Grove scanned the wall for the 
name of a cousin and two 
friends. Guerrero, an Air Force 
sergeant who spent two years in 
Vietnam, said the wall repre- 



sents a 
him. 



'*great loss of life" to 



**Ifs hard to believe/' he said, 
**that all those men put their 
lives down for, for what? 

**We were pulled out,** he 
said, his voice rising, "before 
we could finish the job.*' 

Guerrero, 54, said his cousin, 
George Trevino, a Marine from 
Port Arthur, Texas, was gunned 
down while walking point on pa- 
trol. Another friend, Dennis 
Smith, perished when his base 
was overrun. 

After seeing the half-scale 
replica, Guerrero, a construc- 



tion superintendent, said he 
plans to go to Washington on his 
next vacation. 

Al Edwards, 44, of Anaheim, 
brought his wife and two young 
children to the wall. Edwards, 
who spent two years on Navy 
riverboat patrols, said he want- 
ed his family to share the expe- 
rience. 

While standing before his 
friends' names, Edwards 
hugged Dave, his 2i-year-old 
son, and said he hopes the boy 
never will have to go to war. 

Thomas Wold, a 19-year-old 
Chapman College student, said 



the memorial is sobering. 

"It's kind of scary," Wold 
said. "It makes you realize 
what actually took place. All 
those lives taken, and most of 
those people were the same age 
as me.'* 

The traveling exhibit will be 
on display through noon Friday. 
A ceremony, commemorating 
the first appearance of the Mov- 
ing Wall in Orange County, is 
scheduled for 6:30 p.m. fues* 
day. 

The exhibit, staffed by Viet- 
nam War veterans and volun- 
teers, is open 24 hours. 



. ^ ^ ^ tK. ^lif^ the Vietnam Vtterant Memorial on display at Chapman College. 
Vietnam veteiin Robert Asmus and hit wife. Leslie, atop at the replK» of the Vietnam vaiefn. 

A wall of emotion 



Traveling memorial 
comes to Orange 

By Sara Hanson. Chris Voss and Susan Knight 

Spocia! 10 tne Register % 

■ I was 1:30 a.m. Tuesday, a time 

1 when most Chapman College students 

E were cither sleepmg or studying- 

But a small proup gathered in Orange 
ai uie (<jo; ot the iMoving Waii. consohng 
student Kalhy McNerney. 22. Her uncle 
was in the Vietnam War — and sur- 
vived. But that did not ease her grief at 
seeing the names of others who died. 

•'I thank God that my uncle is not on 
t* e wall/^ the Chapman senior said, 
wiping away tears. 
Expected to tap powerful emotions 



from veterans, the traveling half-size 
replica of the Vietnam Veterans Memo- 
rial in Washington, DC, also had a pro- 
found effect on college students this 
week on its first visit to Orange County. 

Few were old enough to remember 
much about the war, and some students 
say the conflict is ignored in history 
classes, but the sight of 58,156 names of 
people who were killed from 1959 to 
1075. or are missing in action or prison- 
ers of war. was an emotional experi- 
ence for many. 

*Tf we were 20 years older, these 
would be our friends on this wall. It just 
overwhelms me," Sa.J student Ben 
Nichols. 22, as he stared at the names 
inscribed on the black aluminum pan- 
els. 

The 25Moot memorial stretches 



nearly the length of the school's athletic 
field.' 

It was put up Sunday and is open 
through noon Friday, 24 hours a day. 
Chapman, a 2,200-student private lib- 
eral-arts college, is at Glassell Street 
and Palm Avenue. 

The wall is sponsored by the Fresh- 
man Seminar Program and Cultural Af- 
fairs Committee at Chapman, which 
received donations to help pay the $2,500 
rental fee. 

It was brought to Chapman primarily 
through the efforts of religion professors 
Marilyn Harran and Jay Moseley and 
ties in with the theme of this fall's 
freshman seminar, **War and Peace.'' 

•This is the most universally positive 
Please see MEM0RIAU2 



^WEM0FMtrS1udents feehemofonsof-Vf 

FR0M1 

as college plays host to Moving Wall 



project I've ever been involved 
with," Moseley said, adding that 
the wall gives students the oppor- 
tunity to ponder an event that sig- 
nificamly affected their parents' 
lives. 

One Chapman parent and Viet- 
nam veteran, Charley Crabtree, 
said he knew of 75 men whose 
names are listed on the wall. Visit- 
ing the memorial evoked a mixture 
of sadness, frustration and fond 
memories, said Crabtree, 49. 

"The wall is the single most im- 
portant event in helping people to 
understand the war/' the Irvine 
accountant said. 

At a ceremony Tuesday night 
commemorating the wall, Orange 
Mayor Don Smith read the names 
of the 24 people from Orange who 
died in the war and praised Chap- 
man for bringing the memorial to 
Orange County. 

The wall is midway in its swing 
through the West. Its next stop will 
be Camp Pendleton. 

Driving the truck carrying the 

wall is Dorothy Schafernocker, 62. 
of Fort Worth, Texas, who had a 
son killed in Vietnam. 

just felt the need to be around 
the wall as much as I could. It's a 
healing wall/' she said. "I hope 
that young people will see this and 



realize we don't need any more 
wars." 

But not all Chapman students 
were moved by the memorial. 

**l talked to a lot of students who 
didn't care, and that bothers me." 
said Kelly Ward. 22, editor in chief 
of the Panther, the Chapman stu- 
dent newspaper. "How could they 
not be concerned about it?" 

Jan La Roche of Orange, whose 
brother, Joel, was killed in Viet- 
nam one month before he was due 
home, said, *'You never g|ct over 
the hurt. It's always there," 

The memory of the war also is 
vivid to veteran and Chapman 
sophomore William Jimerson, 35, 
who at first was reluctant to talk. 

"The wall just opens up old 
wounds. Everytime I think about 
the war, I have nightmares for 
months,'* Jimerson said, his voice 
choked with emotion. "I went by 
choice. I felt I owed an obligation to 
my country. I am proud as hell that 
I survived." 



Floyd Benjamin Jr., Uurie Brown, 
Janice Gable, Meltnda GianuHas, 
Brent HIggins, Oive Janssen, Jon 
Radebaugh, Eric Ryan, John Soto, 
Dawn Smeri, Andrea Subaran, Jen* 
ntfer Uecke and Dawn Weiss, mem- 
bers of the newswriting class at 
Chapnuin College, contributed to 
this report 



« If we were 20 years older, these would be our 
friends on this wall. It just overwhelms me. 99 



B%n Nichols 

22-year-old studen* 
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ATTACmiElIT #7 

Student Evaluations of Fresbaan Seainar Program 1989-90 



JPr-eshman S eTpinar Proararo 
Evaluation 1989-90 

Films 

• 1. Please rate the following films regarding their applicability 

to the course (Circle the appropriate response) : 













Percentages 












£ 




D 


E 


N/A 


w 


1) 


TV'S Portrayals or war 






22 


4 


2 


4 




2) 


Gallipoli 


A A 




17 


2 


0 






3) 


Gandhi 


58 


26 


11 


3 


2 


0 


• 


4) 


Patten 


53 


28 


14 


2 


1 


2 




5) 


Night and Fog 


45 


27 


17 


4 


1 


6 




6) 


Hearts and Minds 


28 


27 


23 


7 


3 


12 


• 


7) 


Platoon 


71 


19 


5 


2 


0 


2 




8) 


The Killing Fields 


47 


31 


9 


2 


11 


0 




9) 


Testament 


24 


22 


26 


9 


6 


14 


• 


10) 


The Great Peace March 


24 


22 


26 


9 


5 


14 




11) 


Great Dictator 


16 


20 


20 


7 


6 


31 




2 . From 


the above list, please 


list 


(by 


number) the 


films we 


• 


should show again next year. 















3. If you were to grade the entire film series, which grade 
would you choose? Percentages 

A B C D F N/A 
25 61 13 0 0 1 

4. What suggestions for other films do you have? 
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Evaluation - Page 2 



Plavs 



1. Please rate the following plays regarding importance to 
the course (Circle the appropriate response) : 

Percentages 



1) Animal Farm 



2) The Trial of Lyndon 
B. Johnson 



The Vietnam Memorial Moving Wall 



h 




£ 




£ 


H/A 


39 


30 


23 


3 


1 


4 


14 


28 


31 


7 


3 


16 



How would you rate the presence of the Vietnam Memorial Wall 
on campus as part of your learning about War and Peace? 

Percentages 
A P C D F N/A 
78 14 6 1 1 0 



Speakers 

1. Please rate the following speakers: 

Percentages 
A B C D F N/A 

1) John Stoessinger • 62 30 6 1 1 0 
"Why Nations Go To War" 

2) Elisabeth Mann 69 16 11 1 1 2 
Survivor of Auschwitz 

3) Michio Kaku 22 30 28 10 5 5 
"Hiroshima: Revising 

the Myths" 

4) Bill Mahedy 15 41 29 5 0 9 
"Coming Home From 

Vietnam" 

5) David Dellinger 16 35 34 7 2 5 
"Bringing the War in 

Vietnam to an End" 

6) Neil Sheehan 20 35 29 4 1 10 
"Vietnam: How Could 

This War Have 
Happened" 
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Evaluation - Page 3 

7) William Sloane Coffin 30 33 22 5 2 7 
"Peace in Search of 

Makers" 

8) Mary King 10 27 32 15 5 11 
"An Eyewitness to 

History: An Activist 
Account of Bringing 
Social Change to 
America . " 

2. From the above list, please list (by number) the speakers we 
should include nexc year. 

3. If you were to grade the entire speaker series, which grade 
would you choose? Percentages 

A B C D F N/A 
12 56 29 2 0 1 

4 . What suggestions do you have for other speakers? 
Readings 

1. Please grade the following books i.n terms of importanc e: 

Percentages 
A B C D F NZA 

1) All Quiet On The 56 34 8 2 0 0 
Western Front by 

Remarque 

2) The Power of the 25 28 33 9 3 1 
People by Cooney & 

Michalowski 

3) Why Nations Go To 31 37 22 6 2 1 
War by Stoessinger 

4) The Causes and 16 27 31 12 9 4 
Prevention of War by 

Brown 

5) Why Men Love War by 40 30 15 2 13 0 
Broyles 



6) Animal Farm by Orwell 47 34 16 



2 
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Evaluation 



- Page 4 



2. Please rate the importance of the additional readings used in 

your section. Percentages 

h ^ S. ^ ^ 

20 47 23 1 0 8 

3. Please grade the following in terms of r^ada^Jility; 

Percentages 
^ £ C ja F N/A 

1) All Quiet on the 68 22 9 2 0 0 
Western Front by Remarque 

2) The Power of the 23 31 28 11 6 2 
People by Cooney & 

Michalowski 

3) Why Nations Go To War 19 25 34 15 7 1 
by Stoessinger 

4) The Causes and 9 17 30 25 17 
3 Prevention of war by 

Brown 

5) Whv Men Love War by 43 25 12 4 0 15 
Broyles 

6) Animal Farm by Orwell 71 20 7 1 1 0 

4. From the above list, please list (by number) the books we 
should include again next year. 

5. Please rate the readabilit y of the additional readings in 
your section. Percentages 

A B C D F N/A 
23 45 22 1 9 0 

6. If you were to grade the entire reading list, which grade 
would you choose? 

16 51 3C 3 0 0 

7. What are your suggestions for other readings? 
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Evaluation - Page 5 



Individual Semina r Class 

1. Did the professor help summarize ideas from lectures, 
books and films effectively? 

Percentages 

Always Usually Sometimes Seldom Never 
47 38 13 2 0 

2. Were additional reading assignments relevant and 
important to your understanding of the topic. 

Percentages 

Always Usually S6metimes Seldom Never 

on 3 1 



25 51 20 3 

professor was 

writing assignments. 



The professor was willing to help with reading and 



Percentages 

Always Usually sometimes Seldom Never 
54 27 15 3 0 

4. The professor successfully generated class discussion 
in the course. 

Percentages 

Always Usually Sometimes Seldom Never 
64 21 12 4 0 

5. Did you feel comfortable asking your freshman seminar 
professor and advisor for advice and suggestions about 
your general academic program? 

Percentages 
Yes No N/A 

85 9 ^ 



Comments : 



Overall Evaluation of the Program 

1. What is your overall opinion of the Freshman Seminar Program? 

Percentages 

A B C D F 

36 45 15 2 2 



2. What suggestions do you have for changes and improvements? 



Freshman Seminar Program, Fall 1989 
Noticeable comments on Instiructors 
A No comments on instructor 
B "Keep sections even - 'We did more work'" 
C "Very respected professor" 

D "Advisors should be teachers that teach within our major," 

E "Given professor from completely different area than major. 
Therefore put in wrong classes first semester because didn't 
know any better." 

F "Appreciation for professor." 

"Get teachers from subjects that know what they are talking 
about." 

G "No complaints. Friends who didn't have my professor, 

thought course was a waste. Maybe the 'head' of the program 
should be more aware of how each teacher is going to deal 
with the materials presented." 

H "Excellent instructor. 

"Professor so busy, frustrating when you couldn't get an 
appointment with him, especially when you needed help." 

I No comments. 

J "Needed advice, (seldom) , I'd ask during scheduled 

appointments; otherwise wouldn't have thought of professor." 
Professor doesn't seem to know much. My first semester 
schedule was totally screwed up because professor didn't 
advise me in the right direction." 

K "Professor did a good job of getting class involved in the 
course. " 

L "Professor very helpful, understanding." 

M No^ comments . 

N "Good instructor." 

0 No comments. 
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Instructor ConaaentS/ Page 2 

P "Sensible, nice big heart." 

"Fun teacher; makes class enjoyable." 
"Excellent job; made class interesting." 

Q "Fabulous teacher." 
"Great." 

"Helpful, knowledgeable, concerned about each student." 

"Excellent." 

"Great." 

"Influential." 

R "Made course interesting." 

S No comments. 
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BOOK SUGGESTIONS FROM STUDENTS 
FROM FRESHMAN SEMINAR EVALUATIONS 



!• Lord of the Flies - William Golding 

2. Catcher in the Rve - J. D. Salinger 

3* To Kill a Mockingbird - Screenplay Horton Foote 

4. Strange Ground - Author unknown 

5. Fourth of July - Ron Kovic 

6. A Bell for Adano - John Hersey 
?• Dispatches - Michael Herr 

8. Hiroshima - John Hersey 

9. Night - Elie Wiesel 

10. Readings on U. S. foreign policy 

11. Readings on the Cold War 

12. Stories about actual combat and experiences during war 
13* Propaganda literature 

14. Watership Down - Richard Adams 

15. A Rumor of War - Philip Caputo 

16. How to Survive a Nuclear War 

17. First American Peace Movement - David Low Dodge 

18. Catch 22 - Joseph Heller 

19. Readings about Hitler 

20. Dr. Stranaelove - Based on Red Alert by Peter George 

21. Helter Skelter - Vincent Bugliosi 

22. It - Stephen King 

23. Cr y the Beloved Country - Alan Paton 
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Book Suggestions 
Page 2 



24- Black Like Me - John Howard Griffin 

25- Johnny Get Your Gun - John Dudley Ball 

26. Books by Dorothy Day - f The Long Loneliness - Autobiog) 

27. Sections of the Bible that pertain to war and peace 

28. A biography of a peace movement activist 

29. Spy Catcher - Author unknown 

30. War and Peace - Leo Tolstoy (selected parts only) 
31* 1984 - George Orwell 

32. Opposing viewpoints on Vietnam 

33. Opposing viewpoints on war and human nature 

34. casualties of War - Author unknown 

Other suggestions included; 

1. Remove from the required reading list: 

a. The Causes and Prevention of War - Brown (seemed tc 
be particularly offensive) 

b. The Power of the People - Cooney & Michalowski 

c. Why Nations Go To War - Stoessinger 

2. Requested books that were shorter and easier to read. 

3. Requested books that presented both sides of war & peace. 

4. Requested not as much reading. 

5. Requested a better book on peace. 
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Farnlt-v Renewal Through Program Tnnovation 

Freshman Seminar Program 
Chapman College 
Orange, California 

New academic programs, particularly those that are 
interdisciplinary in character, encounter many of the same 
challenges. These challenges include recruiting faculty, 
building a sense of collegiality and common purpose , and 
addressing concerns about teaching outside of one s fieia or 
expertise. Before this conference, I asked the twenty-six 
faculty who have taught in the Freshman Seminar Program since its 
inception last fall to respond to several questions Regarding 
their initial concerns about the Program and their attitudes now. 
I have selected a number of responses. Several themes relating 
to faculty renewal through program innovation emerge from the 
faculty's responses. 

a. What were your initial concerns about participating in the 
Program? Do you still have those concerns? 

1. "My concerns about the program were related to my relative 
preparation in other than scientific fields and the volume 
of material that the program required. I also felt 
apprehensive about the classroom format where so much 
emphasis was placed on discussion and debate, both °f "^ich 
are not often used in scientific disciplines. I no lo^iger 
have those concerns, primarily due to the excellent support 
of the group in sharing factual information and sources and 
in making use of various techniques for the classroom- That 
support made what at first seemed overwhelming exciting. 

2. "Mv initial concerns about teaching in the Freshman Seminar 
Program focused on the fact that I had not taught _ -or a 
number of years. I had reservations about participating in 

, a group process in which your weaknesses m teaching become 

evident ro all. In addition, the approach to tne seminar 
was to be somewhat different from my disciplinary teaching 
methods. I also felt that I was a novice when it comes uo 
stimulating students to participate actively in the learning 
process and to analyze materials beyond superficial 
observations. I still have these concerns, but I believe 

^ that I am becoming more comfortable in the classroom and m 

using new methods to achieve the goals of the course. i 
have also become more open about confessing my weaKnesses m 
teaching . " 

. 3. "This is the first time that I have ever taught a course in 

^ which I am not the 'expert' in the area. I don't know much 

more than the students in my class about «ar and peace. (Do 
you still have concerns?) "Yes and no. I feel the 
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support materials given to the faculty in the Seminar 
Program by the Program Director and the interaction with 
experts during the course have eased my concern and made me 
an effective teacher in this course." 

4 "My initial concerns dealt with too much standardization of 
materials and teaching. Nothing like this has occurred; if 
anything, the format has made my transition easy without 
binding, while my colleagues are extraordinarily helpful and 
supportive . " 

5. "My initial concerns about participating in the Program ^ 
were that issues on war and peace were not in my "portfolio 
as an area of expertise. I was somewhat apprehensive about 
this in the beginning of the course, but when I adDUsted and 
adopted a more humble role than that of 'all-knowing and 
wise professor" the students and I became peers in learning 
this information. I, however, applied my psychological 
background theoretically and with "grand authority' to the 
issues of war." 

6. "My primary concern before getting involved with the 
Freshman Seminar Program was that there was going to be a 
significant time commitment necessary. This belief was 
mostly based on the fact that the seminar meets three times 
a week, the movie takes an additional evening during the 
week, and the FSP faculty meet for lunch on Fridays. Upon 
reconsideration, although there is a much larger time 
commitment to teach FSP as compared to other classes, the 
bonuses of participating far outweigh the disadvantages. 

Common Themes ; Concerns regarding time commitment; lack of 
expertise in the topic; lack of comfort with discussion and 
debate classroom format; too standardized syllabus. 

Facultv now realize the heavy time commitment they must 
make, including additional time advising students individually 
and taking part in informal group activities. Faculty are 
unanimous in affirmina that the collegiality and sense of mutual 
support in the Program outweigh this demand. Faculty now also 
feel far more comfortable wirh the topic—although few would 
claim to be experts. There is a strong reliance on one another 
for sharing ideas, sources, and teaching techniques. This 
sharing of teaching strategies—weekly paper topics, aiscussion 
themes, outside sources— has also enabled the faculty to be more 
comfortable in teaching a discussion/debate centered course . 
Although the syllabus does contain certain readings for the 
entire group, each professor has the option of choosing from 
various "seminar readings" and occasionally adding material from 
his or her field. The syllabus has proven to offer structure 
without becoming confining. 



b. What did you gain from the summer workshop? 



1. "The summer workshop helped to build a sense of camaraderie 
among the Freshman Seminar faculty, and to focus our 
attention upon key issues and resources for course 
development . " 

2. "The summer workshop was important to me for two reasons. 
First it provided a wealth of information and resources to 
prepare for the course in the fall and allowed interaction 
with outside authorities with unique perspectives axxd 
skills. Second, it allowed a good time of group interaction 
with my colleagues in the Program that otherwise would not 
have occurred. It was important to me to take "time out 
and concentrate with others on goals and preparation for the 
fall. The energy it generated in me was terrific. 

3. "From my perspective, the summer workshops have been very 
worthwhile. I gained a little confidence as I acquired some 
■expertise" from the guest speakers, and it proved to be a 
good opportunity to get acquainted with seminar faculty from 
a variety of disciplines, people with whom I would normally 
not have much contact." 

4. "Confidence! It gave me a handle on the subject niatter and 
my ability to deal with it; recognition that none of us are 
experts, but that by pooling our knowledge and pedagogical 
styles (and tricks) we could all successfully lead a seminar 
group . " 

5. "More than anything else, the summer workshops set the tone 
for the fall semester. The summer workshop provided an 
excellent opportunity for faculty from a wide variety ot 
disciplines to get to know one another better. Camaraderie, 
often rare in academia, is crucial to this program s 
success. Similarly, our Friday lunches and the dinners with 
the guest speakers made me feel very special. How o.ten are 
faculty members treated to good food and good conversation. 
Often times I said to myself, "I get paid for acmg this. 

6. "Summer workshop: zhe immersion in the material, the peer 
pressure to read and think in new areas, the collegiaiity , 
the sense of collective purpose, the feeling of being 
related to overall goals of freshmen education and hence 
undergraduate education rather than only my classes. 

Common Themes ; Members of the faculty stress that the 
workshops created a sense of camaraderie. They likewise stress 
that the workshop, discussion of sources, presentations by 
experts, quelled some anxiety about teaching in the Program. 
They are unanimous, however, in stressing that the foremost 
benefit was the collegiaiity and sense of common purpose. 



As a result of participating in the Program, have you 
developed any new teaching strategies or approaches? 

1 "I believe I have increased my commitment to (and, I trust, 
my ability in) involving students more actively m classroom 
discussion. Typically I have employed the lecture format 
for many of my classes, and I have been quite successful as 
a lecturer. The Freshman Seminar has encouraged n>e to 
explore other pedagogical approaches— discussions , debate, 
the use of small groups. Further, the Freshman Seminar has 
confirmed my commitment to writing across the curriculum ay 
involving students, self-consciously, in the several stages 
of the writing process." 

2. "Yes! I've started using journal writing as a tool to 
develop writing and thinking skills; I've become more 
comfortable with a discussion format for teaching. ' 

3 "As a result of participating in the program. I am relying 
more on student discussion. I have also come to acknowledge 
the value of films and novels in encouraging student 
involvement. I have also been utilizing more frequent 
evaluation, such as short quizzes, more frequent, as well as 
different types of writing and rewriting assignments 
(letters, outlines, etc.), and different methods of class 
discussions, such as debates." 

4 "Yes, I have developed new teaching strategies. I'm now 
teaching a class in much the same way as I teach War and 
Peace, using similar approaches and even some material J. 
read because of the stimulation of the Freshman Seminar. 
I'm a 'convert' and grateful for the experience." 

5. "Absolutely! In weekly meetings with other Freshman 

Seminar faculty I've received many ideas that I have been 
able to use effectively in class in teaching this material. 
These same techniques, where appropriate, I nave moved in^c 
my other reaching experiences." 

Common Themes : Faculty members stress that discussion and 
debate now play a strong role in their Freshman Seminar classes, 
and in some of their other courses as well. Faculty mention they 
are also more self-consciously interdisciplinary m their 
teaching and more willing and enthusiastic about utilizing 
diverse teaching tools. 

d. Has participation in the Program led to any changes in the 
way you teach in your own discipline? 

1. "I think that my participation in this program will lead to 
changes in my teaching approaches in the future, especially 
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the focus on more student discussion, as well as more use of 
classroom debates, films, and novels." 

2. "My participation in the program has led me to search for 
more ways to use fiction in my courses. It has made me more 
willing to attempt something like the offering on 
"Literature of Peace and Justice" which I will team teach 
this spring. " 

3. "I cannot speak to how this has influenced my teaching in 
my discipline, however, it has given me an opportunity that 
I have never had elsewhere. It has gotten me out of the 
library and given me insights into the teaching process that 
has definitely influenced my approach to collection 
development and services to both the students and faculty." 

Common Themes : Faculty members now stress that they are 
more willing to experiment, to use diverse methods and teaching 
materials, in their courses. I sense a new openness to learning 
from other disciplines. 

e. What have been the benefits of participating in a Program 
with 19 colleagues from many different departments? 

1. "As a new faculty member, the largest benefit of teaching in 
the FSP is the pace at which I feel I have been eble to 
integrate myself into the college faculty. I have already 
made several friends among my FSP colleagues, xn addition to 
meeting and interacting with the various administrators who 
are part of the faculty. I feel that the FSP has greatly 
facilitated my integration into the college life at 
Chapman . " 

2. "The Freshman Seminar Program has had an extremely positive 
impact on faculty morale. Having sat on far too many ^ 
committees in which nothing important is accomplished, it is 
nice to be involved in something that really does make a 
difference . " 

3. "The benefits of participating with 19 colleagues are many. 
The group brings interdisciplinary perspectives to bear on 
all aspects of the course. Working together has also 
contributed to a healthy camaraderie which benefits the 
campus as a whole . " 

4. "There have been two benefits to working with this large and 
diverse a group of colleagues. First, there has been 
tremendous assistance and sharing of ideas on how to teach 
the class. Second, as a newcomer, I never cease to be 
impressed by the creativity and talent of all my colleagues 
regarding teaching. I learn from them, share with them, and 
this only makes me want to do more of the same in the 
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future, even when we are not teaching the same course." 

Common Themes ; Faculty members emphasize the 
interdisciplinary benefits of such interaction, but even more , 
the nei level of collegiality that has emerged from our focus on 
a common theme and our expectation of excellence from one 
another . 

f. Has participation in the Program led you to ^J" ^. 

reflections, ideas, or conclusions regarding undergraduate 
education and curriculum development? 

1. "Yes, I am moving much more toward a view of an integrated 
science curriculum for non-majors that is team taught and 
involves scientific, as well as' other disciplines. The 
level of commitment from the course faculty is wonderful. 
If we are able to foster that feeling among our colleagues, 
we would make great progress in developing a general 
education philosophy that is aimed at educating our 
students well and not furthering departmental territorial 
concerns . " 

2. "Despite its size. Chapman is a terribly Balkanized campus. 
The Program helps bring the faculty together. It has 
provided a basis upon which a liberal^ arts college, in tne 
best sense of the term, can be built." 

3. "Freshman Seminar has totally reinforced my _ previously held 
opinion that team teaching and interdisciplinary _ approaches 
are valuable for general education. I could envision an 
entire general education curriculum of such courses dealing 
with broad issues which cross over many disciplinary 
boundaries . " 

4. "I feel that the FSP has allowed me to get a new 
perspective on the importance of community for an 
undergraduate. Conceptually, I believe the prograir. at 
Chapman greatly enhances the sense of comr.unity experiencec 
among the first year students. Similarly, having the FSP 
professor as freshmen advisor must also aad to this sense 
community. As we heard during the faculty ^^^^^^^ ' . 
largest problem facing the college is the freshmen dropout 
rate By creating a sense of community among the freshmen 
(and among new faculty members as well), I would expect to 
see the dropout rate among freshmen decrease." 

5. "I believe that this type of course is excellent and should 
be continued. As an undergraduate, I had a Freshman Seminar 
course at Rutgers University, but it was less structurea 
with less support from the faculty, and it was unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, the program here at Chapman, I teei, nas 
been very, very successful m uniting the freshmen class. 
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helping them to improve their writing and ^^^^^ement skills , 
and has helped the College in retaining more students 
throughout ?heir undergraduate ^^^i^f . f P^^t^^^l^te 
that funding at the level we have had ^f,^f . f ^°i^^3 ^3 to 
necessity for a successful program because it ^ll°^^^J 
have the quality speakers, films, and support materials rna 
are necessary-" 

common Themes : Faculty members have a new ^^^^^^^^^/J^el a 
sense of participation in a academic community J^e^^ . 

new sense of camaraderie with their f ^'^^f ^„JJ^!tis?Ic aSoi^ 
Faculty are far less anxious and much more enthusiastic aDou 
integrating team taught, interdisciplinary courses into the 
general education curriculum. 

One of my colleagues has formulated in a P^^^^^^^^^^^ 
eloquent way what the Freshman Seminar Program has meant to 
students and faculty: 

"A good number of the students who come to Chapman College 
are either only adequately or even poorly P^^PJ^^t3^°^e^?^^"^' " 
Having their freshman seminar teacher also serve as ^tieir 
academic advisor has facilitated the development of ^ ^i^^, 
monitored and openly nurturing ^"5^"^^5=,^'=?^^i^?"the students 
role relationship has allowed the faculty ^° ^^^^ ^^^_,3^ience of 
bring out their best. Many of us believe that the ^xperience 
acadLic success so early in their college "^^f ^^"^^^ ^''^ 
stage for both high expectations ar.d performance by these 
students in the years to come. ^„^o„^=,af>d faculty to 

The structure of the program has also • ^J'^^aain 

fill the role of co-inquirers with their ^^^^^f ! ' "^"^^i^fis 
strengthens the student-faculty relationship in a "^^=^uest 
less threatening to new-to-college ^^^f ^^^^^^^^ J^erpe^iJnJ e 
speakers who address the seminar provide a 

for both the freshman class and the faculty teaching in the 

program. Together we work ^° ^ jjf J^^3f ^^^"SjpfoacSL and 
» experts on a variety of ropics ana to assess JPP ^ 

--eelings roward those often differing pomrs of view. In tne 
;iass?oom, in turn, rhe teacher then acts as a mentor and guiae 
Ts ?hS students explore the relationship ^^J^^J ^e^S%, seen 
sneake-s have had to say and wbat the students have ^^aa or ^ 
rth^bookl! 5ilms, an^ exhibits that lend f-tf r depth and 

> breadth to the course.... Giving faculty a P^^^^^^P^^°^^ibility 
has encouraged more effort and a greater =^^=%°^„^^^^°3^p^ovided 
from each individual. Our weekly luncheon "meetings ^ave provi 

a real forum for interdepartmental sharing of ideas ^^P^^^^^= 
and perspective and has , based on my own ^""^ 

regular testimony of my =°lleag^e= ' ^^^^^^^.^^tLt^na 

> inspirational and motivational to ^hose participating^ 

The laraer effect of the Freshman Seminar Program on 
college! a^ong faculty and other members of ^he campus community, 
has bLn to engender pride. Following the reactions of the very 
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first freshman class, members of the Chapman community have seen 
the program as successful. Further experience has confirmed this 
perception. The faculty participating are proud of their 
involvement. Being a part of the project n°^/^^^^^^ SheL 
desirable; we no longer have to recruit faculty to teach, wnere 
faculty were once reluctant to step outside their departmental 
bounds, there are now more applicants than positions available. 

No program is perfect. Each can change and grow, in tact, 
must grown and change, both with the strengths and weaknesses of 
the individuals involved and within the larger life of tne 
College. But I believe that I can safely say, on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself, that the program as we have experienced it 
has been both challenging and rewarding. We have taken risks. 
We have qone back to being students again and have learned to 
teach in new ways, outside of our familiar disciplines. In tne 
process we have addressed our own hearts and minds and have come 
out stronger, as teachers, as individuals, and as a College, £or 
having done so." 

Conclusions ; 

Two years ago we were in the early planning stages of 
instituting an interdisciplinary freshman program. At that rime 
we had no faculty in the program, no outside funding, and no 
theme. I think there have been three keys to the success of the 

Program. , , 4.^^*- r-,r. 

The first key has been FIPSE funding. We learned that we 
had received a grant during the summer, after our first workshop, 
but before the program had actually begun. Knowledge of the 
grant gave the faculty a sense of confidence in the enterprise 
even before we officially started. ^ 

The second key was the selection of a theme. War ana 
Peace", which was broad enough to allow for contributions ail 
disciplines, and which no single discipline has the soie method 
or approach for understanding and interpreting. This theme nas 
also been ideal for bringing in speakers, films, and readings 
representing a diversity of viewpoints. By focusing on several 
specific situations of conflict, we have also been abie .o 
improve our students' knowledge of geography and history. 

The third key has been consistent involvement of ^acuity 
making decisions about the Program. This assignment of 
responsibility for the Program to faculty was important 
decision on the part of the administration. We began with a tasK 
force and then became a Freshman Seminar Program committee maae 
up of all faculty teaching in the Program. Meeting in several 
subcommittees, we decided on theme, syllabus format, speakers, 
films, and readings. These decisions involved discussion, 
compromise, and occasional frustration, but ^"'If^^l^'^^^lJ^'^lt^^ 
from the very beginning of group ownership of the Program. inat 
sense has endured as faculty members have left the Program and 
others have joined. At the same time, on various occasions, as 
deadlines have needed to be met, the faculty has voted to allow 
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the Director to make the decision that seemed roost appropriate. 
By working together and making decisions jointly, the Freshman 
Seminar Program has engendered a new collegiality and trust among 
faculty, as well as a new openness toward interdisciplinary 
studies . 



Project Director: Dr. Marilyn J. Harran 

Associate Professor of Religion & History 
(714) 532-6013 
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SCHEDULE TOR FRESHMAN SEMIMMt PROGRAM WORKSHOP 
May 31-Juna 3, 1988 



Tuesday, May 31: 

9 : 00 Presantation : Psychological/Sociological 

Intarpratations of war and peace. 
Discussion Leader: Roberta Lessor 

10: 15 View the fil» "Obedience" 

11: 15 Discussion 

12:00 Lunch 

12:45 Tony Garcia and Penny Brush Discussion of Advising 

1:30 Econonic inpact of Treaties After World War I 
Presenter and Discussion Leader: Don Booth 

3:00 visit to the Writing Lab 

Writing Consultant: Dorothy Augustine 

4:00 Break 

7:00 View film "Johnny Got His Gun" (ill minutes) 

Wednesday, June l: 

9:00 Discussion of Readings/Speakers 

9:30 Teaching About World War I 

Basic Information and Teaching Techniques 
Presenter: John Rodes, Occidental college 

12:00 Lunch 

1:30 Events leading up to World War ll - John Rodes 
Basic Information and Teaching Techniques 
Presenter: John Rodes, Occidental college 

4:00 Break 

C:30 view "Paths of Glory" (8C minutes) and "The Grand 
Illusion" (111 minutes) 
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Thursday, Juna 2: 

9:00 Discussion of Orisntstion 

Participants X lAna Caray, Tony Garcia, Jaff Quick 
10:00 Writing Workshop/Discussion of Grading 
consultant: Dorothy Augustina 

12:00 Lunch 

1:30 Woman and War 

a« Tha Effacts of War on Woman 
h. Woman's Rola in War 

Prasantar and Discussion Laadar: Linda Alcana, 
Univarsity of California, Xrvina 

3:45 Viaw ••Black and Whita in color** (90 minutes) 

Friday, Juna 3: 

9:00 Intarpratations of tha Cold War 

Prasantar: Gordon Schloming, Visiting Professor of 
International Affairs, Lewis and Clark College 

10:15 Discussion: Don Will and Gordon Schloming 

12:00 Lunch 

1:30 The Spectrum of War and Peace 
Presenter: Gordon Schloming 

2:00 Low Intensity Warfare: Examples from the Middle East 
Presenter: Don Will 

2:45 Discussion: Don Will and Gordon schloming 

4:00 Celebration~l20l E* Fairhaven, Santa Ana 

••The Aspens** Clubhouse 
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Freshman Seminar Program 
1989 Faculty Workshop 



May 30 



9:00 - 12:00 Teaching Vietnam War & Peace Movements 

Guest presenter: David DiLeo 
Don: Peace Movements 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 2:30 Advising; time management; study skills 

Guest presenter: Penny Brush 

2:30 - 2:45 Break 

2:45 - 4:00 Section II: Brainstorming 

Discussion Leaders: Russ Knoth 



May 31 



9:00 - 12:00 Causes of War 

Guest presenter: Keith Nelson 

Brainstorming : 

Section I: Discussion Leader: Jay Moseley 
Section II: Russ, Keith, Don Will 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 3:00 Cold War and Detente (Section IV & V) 

3:00 - 3:15 Break 

3:15 - 4:30 Brainstorming: Section V - Nuclear Issues; Low 

intensity; Contemporary Peace Efforts 
Discussion Leaders: Don Will, Art Blaser 
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Freshman Seminar Program 
Faculty Workshop 
Page 2 



June 1 

9:00 - 11:00 Brainstorming: Section III 

Discussion Leader Holocaust: Cam Sinclair & 

Therese Lynn 
Discussion Leader Hiroshima: Fred Smoller 

11:00 - 12:00 Utilizing Art in Teaching/Theatre 

Discussion Leader/presenters: Jane Sinclair & 
Michael Nehring 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 2:00 Discussion of Writing 

2:00 - 3:00 Brainstoxrming: Section V - Organizing 

Discussion Leader: Bob Slayton & Earl Babbie 

3:00 - 3:30 Goals and Objectives: War and Peace 
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rreslman 8Md.iiar Pzogm: Vacuity Workshop 



May 29 - 31 
1990 



Tuasday, May 29 

Location: Himanltias Lounga, Wilkinson Hall 

9:00 - 10:15 Taaching approachas: I. From The Twentieth 

To The Twenty First Century 

Discussion Leaders: Don Will and Marilyn 
Harran 

10:15 - 10:30 Break 

10:30 - 12:00 Teaching approaches: II. World War I 

Discussion Leaders: Tom Beck, Jay Moseley and 
Michael Mehring (films) 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch: Williams Dining Room 

1:00 - 2:15 Jim VanArsdel: Advising 

Marilyn Harran: Course Requirements 

Jan Shawl: Library (book and film reviews) 

2:15 - 2:30 Break 

2:30 - 4:00 Teaching approaches: III. War and Peace As 

Social Phenomena 

Discussion Leaders: Don Will and Russ Knoth 
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W^a&Mdmy, Kay 30 
Location: HuMnitios Loungo, Wilkinson Hall 



10:15 Teaching approaches: III. War and Peace As 

Social Phenomena 

Discussion Leader: Jack Caress 
Quest Speaker: Lynne Pierson Doti 

10:30 Break 

12:00 Teaching approaches: ZV. The world At War: 

World War II 

Germany: The Rise of National Socialism 

Discussion Leaders: Therese Lynn and Michael 
Nehring (films) 

Quest Speaker: John Roth, Claremont McKenna 
College; author of Approaches to 
Auschwiti: The Holocaust and Its Legacy (with 
Richard L. Rubenstein) and Holocaust: 
Religious and Philosophical Implications 
(edited with Michael Berenbaum) 



Lunch: Griset Dining Room 



Continuing discussing IV. Germany: The World 
At War: World War II 

Germany: The Rise of National socialism 
Break 

Teaching approaches: IV. The World At War: 

World War II 

The U.S. and Japan 

Discussion Leaders: John Yules, Nary Sellen 
and Michael M^^iring (films) 



1:00 
2:00 

2:15 
4:00 
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Thursday, May 31 
Iiocatipn: Psyobology Lounga, Saitli Hall 



10:00 Taaching approachas: V. Americans In Americas 

The Civil Rights Struggle 

Discussion Leader: Frank Frisch 
Guest speaker: Bob Slay ton 

10 : 15 Break 

12:00 Teaching approaches: V. Americans In Asia: 

The Vietnam War 



Discussion Leader: Michael Nehring (films) 
Guest Speaker: David DiLeo, author of 
Rethinking Containment: Georae Ball's Vietnam 
Dissent 



1:00 Lunch: Griset Dining Room 



3:00 Teaching approaches: Facing The Twenty First 

Century 

Discussion Leaders: Mike Griffin, Don will and 
Michael Mehring (films) 
Guest Speaker: Art Blaser 

Party at **The Aspens" 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1989 
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John Stoessinger 

Cox Distinguished Processor of International Affairs, 
Trinity University; author of Why Nations Go To War 
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Monday • September 11 • 10:00 A.M, 
Chapman Auditorium 




Protessor lohn Stoessinger is an internationally recognized political 
analyst and author oi ten books on world politics, including Why Nations 
Go To War: Power and Order: The United Nations and the Superpowers: 
and Crusaders and Pragmatists: Movers of American Foreign Policy. 

Dr. Stoessinger is currently Cox Distinguished Protessor of International 
Affairs at Trinity University. He holds a Ph.D. from Harvard and has 
taught at Harvard. M.I.T., Columbia, and Princeton. From 1967 to 1974, 
he served as acting director of the political affairs division of the United 
Nations. He has also served as Chief Review Editor of Foreign Affairs and 
is a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

On the eve ot World IL Dr. Stoessinger fled from Nazi-occupied Austria 
to Czechoslovakia. Three years later, he fled again via Siberia to China 
where he lived for seven years. 

Recipient of the Bancroft Prize for his book The Might of Nations: World 
Politics in Our Time. Dr. Stoessinger also has been awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Grinnell College and the American College 
of Switzerland. 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Cameron Sinclair, Acting Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1989 

''NIGHT AND FOG'' 

and 

lisabeth Mann, survivor of Auschwitz 

Tuesday • October 10 • 7:00 P.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 

Completed in 1956, the French documentary "Night and Fog" is a powerful portrayal of the 
conct.,cration camps in Hitlers Germany. The kew York Times wrote that "the film is mounted 
with tact, obiectivity and vision to make this a telling document of a terrible episode of human history. 
The film is a reminder of what can happen to humanity in its mhumanity to itself." 



Elisabeth Mann speaks with firsc hand knowledge of the horror endured and the courage shown 
by concentration camp survivors. A teenager during World War II, Mrs. Mann lived in Hungary 
with her parents, brothers and sister. First ordered into a ghetto, the family was subsequently taken 
to a concentration camp. Mrs. Mann was eighteen when she entered Auschwitz in 1944. At the end 
of the war, she went to Sweden where she waited for ten years before being allowed to enter the 
United States as part of the Hungarian refugee quota. Speaking under the auspices of the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center, Mrs. Mann tells her story so that the Holocaust will not fade from our memory 
— and most importantly, so that it may never happen again. 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Cameron Sinclair. Acting Director. Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 



FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1989 

Michio Kaku 

Professor of Nuclear Physics 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York 
and the City College of New York 



'Hiroshima: Revising the Myths ' 



Monday • October 16 • 10:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 

Hiroshima marks the beginning of the nuclear age. Over forty years after the first 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima, the American decision to bomb that city remains a topic 
of debate and controversy. 

Dr. Michio Kaku is Professor of Nuclear Physics with a joint appointment at the 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York and the City College of New York. 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Harvard University and holds a Ph.D. in nuclear physics 
from the University of California at Berkeley. 

Dr. Kaku has lectured around the world on issues concerning peace and disarma- 
ment and has been a frequent speaker at such universities as Yale, Princeton, and the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. He is also the author of several books on topics concerning 
science, public policy, and disarmament. Among his books are Beyond Einstein: The Cosmic 
Quest for the Theory of the Universe (with J. Trainer), To Win a Nuclear War: The Pen- 
tagons Secret War Plans (with D. Axelrod), and Entering the 10th Dimension which will 
be published in 1990. 

A member of the Board of Directors of National SANE, FREEZE, Professor Kaku has 
appeared on the PBS Nova and Innovation series. Beginning in January 1990, he will be 
a visiting scholar at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Cameron Sinclair, Acting Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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1989 

William Mahedy 

Vietnam veteran and author; 
Episcopal campus pastor. University of California, San Diego 
and San Diego State University 

"Coming Home From Vietnam'' 



Monday • October 23 • 10:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 



Unlike returning veterans from other of our nation's wars, Vietnam veterans were 
rarely greeted with honors, celebrations, or homecoming parades. The transition from 
combat to civilian life was difficult for most veterans and traumatic for many. Recogniz- 
ing veterans' need for counseling and support, William Mahedy and several others estab- 
lished the Vietnam Veterans Readjustment Counseling Program. In 1979 Mr. Mahedy 
became the "team leader" of the first Vet Center to open in the United States. 

William Mahedy is himself a Vietnam veteran. A graduate of Villanova University, 
Augustinian College, and Chapman College, Mr. Mahedy is currently Episcopal Campus 
Pastor at the University of California, San Diego and San Diego State University. He is 
a frequent lecturer on issues relating to the Vietnam War and the religious and moral issues 
arising from nuclear war. He has written several articles and books, including Out of the 
Night: The Spiritual Journey of Vietnam Vets (Ballentine Books, 1986). 

In 1988 and again in 1989, Mr. Mahedy was invited, along with other rehabilitation 
specialists, to the Soviet Union to assist in establishing a counseling program for Soviet 
veterans of the Afghan war. 

From his perspective as veteran and counselor, Mr. Mahedy will help us to under- 
stand the role the Vietnam Veterans Memorial has played in "healing the wounds." 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Cameron Sinclair, Acting Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1989 

David Dellinger 

Author, Editor, justice & Peace Activist 

Bringing the War in Vietnam co an Znd'' 

Monday • November 6 • 10:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 



For fifty years, from World War 11 through the Vietnam era, David 
Dellinger has been an anti-military warrior. Educated in Economics and 
Theology at Yale, Oxford and Union Theological Seminary, he became 
a pacifist and refused during World War II to register for the draft serv- 
ing three years in prison. In federal penitentiary he staged a sixty day 
hunger strike to protest racial segregation. 

During the fifties he embraced such causes as nuclear disarmament, 
civil liberties and racial justice. As American involvement in Vietnam 
grew, he became a leader in the anti-war movement coordinating several 
massive anti-war demonstrations in New York, Washington and 
Chicago, where he was arrested again and tried as one of the Chicago 
Seven. 

In addition to his anti-war activities, he has been active in numerous 
causes seeking social justice for minorities and the poor. He has served 
as an editor of several publications concerned with peace and justice 
and has written numerous articles and books. Among the latter are 
Revolutionary Nonviolence. More Power Than We Know: The Peoples 
Movement Toward Democracy, and Vietnam Revisited. 



For further information, contact 
Dr Cameron Sinclair, Acting Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714 ) 532-6013 
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1989 

Neil Sheehan 

Author of A Bright Shining Lie: 
John Paul Vann and America in Vietnam; 

Recipient of 1988 Pulitzer Prize 

^/ietnam: How Could This War Have Happened?" 
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Monday • November 20 • 10:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 



Honored in 1988 with the Pulitzer Prize, the National Book Award, 
and the Columbia Journalism Award, A Bright Shining Lie is a compell- 
ing account of U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Author Neil Sheehan centers 
the book on the life and death of John Paul Vann, "the most important 
American [in Vietnam] after the ambassador and the commanding 
general ... He manifested the faith and the optimism of post-Second 
World War America — the faith that any challenge could be overcome 
by will and by the disciplined application of intellect, technology, money 
and, when necessary, armed force." 

While serving as Vietnam bureau chief for United Press International . 
Sheehan met Vann in 1962. He spent sixteen years completing the research 
and writing of A Bright Shining Lie. 

A former New York Times reporter, Sheehan is also well-known for 
his role in obtaining the secret Pentagon Papers from Daniel Ellsberg. He 
has bczn the recipient of numerous honors and fellowships during his 
distinguished career, including a Guggenheim Fellowship from 1973-74: 
a Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship in 1976-77, and a Woodrow Wilson 
Center for International Scholars Fellowship in 1979-80. 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Cameron Sinclair. Acting Director. Freshman Seminar Program 

532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1989 

William Sloane Coffin 

President SANE /FREEZE: Campaign for Global Security 



Peace in Search of Makers" 



Wednesday • November 29 • 10:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 

Dr. Will iam Sloane Coffin has been an activist in religion, government and the academic 
world throughout his distinguished career. He served in World War II as a liaison to the 
French and Russian armies. After the war he completed a degree in Government at Yale 
and worked for the CIA for three years before entering Yale Divinity School. Upon gradua- 
tion he began an eighteen year term as Chaplain at Yale serving as advisor to the Peace 
Corp, as an activist in Civil Rights and as co-founder of Clergy and Laity Concerned for 
Vietnam. 

In 1977 he became the mini*^>ter of the Riverside Church in New York. Shortly thereafter 
he founded its Disarmament Program lecturing throughout the country on reversing the 
arms race, ending intervention and redressing the economic balance with the Third World. 
He has travelled extensively throughout Central and South America, the Middle East, China 
and Russia. Since becoming President of SANE/FREEZE in 1988 he has been travelling 
around the country again promoting its programs. 

Dr. Coffin has published three books, received nine honorary degrees and has been made 
honorary citizen or received the keys to six cities. His active support for peace and justice 
in the world has been the hallmark of his career for over thirty years. 



For further informatiofi. contaci 
Dr, Cameron Sinclair. Acting Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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Mary King 



Feminist, Civil Rights Worker, and Activist 
for Social Justice and International Understanding 



X 

(i 



An Eyewitness to History: An Activist Account of 
Bringing Social Change to America/' 

Friday • December 8 • 10:00 A.M. 
Chapman Auditorium 

Just out of college in 1962, Mary King becanne one of the few 
white insiders in the civil rights movement during its initial and most 
dangerous period. In 1964 she wrote her famous manifesto on the 
role of women in the U.S., which became the catalyst for hundreds 
of discussion groups across the countr\' and culminated in the 
woman's movement in this country. After working for four years 
in the Johnson Administration's war on poverty, she formed her 
own management consulting firm and joined with several other 
women to create the National Association of Women Business 
Owners to press for equal credit opportunities for women then 
became its president in 1976. 

Ms. King worked as chief advisor on women's issues and the 
women's vote during President Carter's election campaign then 
served in his administration for four years as Deputy Director of 
.ACTION, which supervised such national volunteer programs as 
the Peace Corps, VISTA and the Foster Grandparent s Program. 
More recently Ms. King has been working in international trade 
serving as director of an international development agency and as 
a trustee of a private philanthropic foundation involved in inter- 
national human rights. In addition to her many contributions to 
social justice, Ms. King has written a book on her experiences in 
the civil rights movement called Freedom Song, acclaimed by the 
Sew York Times as a "monument to the civil rights movement." 

For further information, contact 
Dr, Cameron Sinclair. Acting Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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rreslmaii s«d.nar Program 1990-91 



OODSSB 8TLIABU8 



Fall 8«a«stttr 1990 



FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM: WAR, PEACE AND JUSTICE 



HWF 10:00 " 10:50 a.m. 
Tuesdays 7:00 p. a. 



The Fresbman Seninar Program is an interdisciplinairy, team 
taught course that is required of all freshmen. Focusing on the 
topic of war, peace and justice, the course is designed to 
introduce you to a wide range of disciplines and to lead you to 
reflect upon an issue of great importance. Each seminar stresses 
the gaining of writing and oral communication skills. Readings, 
speakers, and presentations in the arts represent a diversity of 
viewpoints and experiences. Through debate and discussion you 
are encouraged to define your own attitudes and beliefs regarding 
this important topic. 

Requirements : 

A key goal of the Freshman Seminar Program is to increase 
skill in both writing and speaking. Although topics may vary, 
each section of the Program requires weekly writing assignments, 
writing assignments for the course total approximately 40 pages 
(typewritten, double spaced) and include an S-IO page term paper. 
The following constitute the requirements for the course: 

1. Attendance at all classes, lectures, and arts 
presentations. Informed participation in discussion. 
Weekly writing assignments, including quizzes. 

2. Midterm examination. 

3. Course term paper. 

4. Final examination. 



I. introduction: From The Twen tieth To The Twenty First 
century 

4 classes: September 5, 7, 10, 12 

1 evening: September ll 



45% 



15% 
20% 
20% 



2 



Required Reading : 

Perspectives on War^ Peace and Justice ^ pp. 3-13 

**8epteaber ll: Meet in Neaorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
Attend lecture by Pat Mitchell, CBS Mews correspondent, 
co«*ezecutive producer and reporter of documentary "Women 
in War: Voices From the Front Lines" 



II. The War To End All Wars: World War I 

5 classes: Septead^er 14, 17, 19, 21, 24 
2 evenings: September 18 and 25 

Required Readings: 

Erich Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front 
Perspectives on War# Peace and Justice * pp. 17-41 
Robert Cooney 6 Helen Michalovski, eds.. The Power of the 
People, pp. 38-55 



**8eptember 18: Meet in Memorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
"Is This How It Really Is?: TV's Portrayals of war'< 

**8eptember 25: Meet in Memorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
Film: "Paths of Glory" 



III. war And Peace As Social Phenomena 

3 classes: September 26, 28, October 1 
Re quired Reading: 

Perspectives on War# Peace and Justice # pp. 45-80 



IV. The world At War: World War II 

8 classes: October 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19 
3 evenings: October 2, 9, and 16 



ERIC 



Required Reading: 



Elie Wiesel, Night 

Perspectives on War^ Peace and Justice ^ pp. 83-215 

Cooney and Michalowski , The Power of the People , pp. 74-107 



**October 2: Meet in Memorial Auditoritua at 7 p.m. 
Film: ••Cabaret** 

**October 9: Meet in Memorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
Film: "Might and Fog**, followed by presentation/ 
discussion Elisabeth Mann, survivor of Auschwitz 

**October 16: Meet in Memorial Auditoritua at 7 p.m. 
Attend lecture by Jaroslav Malina, Czech artist and 
theater designer. 

Americans ?.t Home And Abroad: The Civil Rights Str uggle And 
The vie ^^^w w^y 

14 classes: October 22, 24, 26, 29, 31, November 2, 

November 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21 
5 evenings: October 23 and 30, November 6, 13, 20 



Required Reading : 

Perspectives on War> Peace and Justice ^ pp. 219-324 
Cooney and Michalowski, The Power of the People ^ pp. 108 
149? 150-175? 182-209 



**October 23: Meet in Memorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
Attend lecture by the Reverend James Lawson, civil 
rights activist and founding member of the Congress 
of Racial Equality 

**October 30: Meet in Memorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
Film: **Hearts and Minds** 



1/0 c1 



**NovttMbttr 6: Hmmt in Mmorial Auditorium at 7 p.m 
Film: "60 Tall tha Spartans" 



**Novaiibar 13; Maat in Mamorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
Attand lactura by Stanlay Karnov, author of viatnam; 
A Histoirv and racipiant of Pulitsar Priaa for In our 
imaaa: Amarica»a Emoira in tha Phili opinas 

**Ncvambar 20: Maat in Mamorial Auditorium at 7 x>.m. 
Panal on tha Middla East 



VI. Looking Toward Tha Tvanty First century: Challen ges And 
Possibilities 

9 classes: November 26, 28, 30, December 3, 5, 7, 

December 10, 12, 14 
3 evenings: November 27, December 4 and 11 



Reguired Reading : 

Perspectives on War, Peace and Justice > pp. 327-356 
Cooney & Michalowslci , The Power of the People, pp. 210-245 



**Movembar 27: Meet in Memorial Auditorium at 7 p.m. 
Film: ••Salvador" 

**December 4: Meet in Memorial Auditorixim at 7 p.m. 
Film: "Do Tha Right Thing" 

**December 11: Meet in Memorial Audi tor iom at 7 p.m. 
Attand lecture by Betty Williams, Nobel Prize 
recipient 



Required Books : 

Robert Cooney and Helen Michalovslci, ads.. The Power of the 
People 

Freshman Seminar Program Faculty, Perspectives on W ar. Peace 
Justice 

Erich Remarque, All Quiet on the western Front 
Elie Wiasel, Niaht 



THAPVIAN f i^ q COLLEGE ^= 

FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1990 

Fat Mitchell 

CBS News Correspondent and Producer of 
"Women In War: Voices From The Front Lines" 

"New Challenges to World Peace ' 

Tuesday • September 11 • 7:00 p.m. 
Chapman Auditorium 



X 




Emmy-award winning television journalist Pat Mitchell appears regular- 
ly on the CBS News Program "Sunday Morning" with Charles Kuralt. 
She has also been a correspondent with NBC News and hosted the seg- 
ment "Woman to Woman" on "The Today Show." 

As co-executive producer and reporter on the two-part documentary 
' Women In War: Voices From The Front Lines" which appeared on 
"A&E Premieres," Mitchell journeyed to El Salvador, Israel, and Northern 
Ireland to find common threads and uncommon courage among the 
women she met. Her experiences on the front lines of conflict have shaped 
her understanding of the roles of men and women in effecting war, peace 
and justice. For Mitchell, "What is singular about women's roles in war 
is their almost universal exclusion from policymaking decisions that lead 
to war. This gives them a unique 'outside' position when it comes to ending 
these wars." 

A graduate of the University of Georgia, Ms. Mitchell has taught at 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Emerson College and Harvard 
University and has been a correspondent for WNBC-TV, New York, and 
a film reviewer and co-anchor of the evening news at WBZ-TV, Boston. 
She has also hosted WTTG-TVs, Washington, political talk show 
"Panorama". 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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Tuesday, September 25 
7:00 PM 
Memorial Hall 
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Tuesday, October 2 
7:00 PM 
Memorial Hall 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1990 



'NIGHT AND FOG' 

and 

Elisabeth Mann 

Tuesday • October 9 • 7:00 p.m. 
Chapman Auditorium 



Completed in 1956, the French documentary /'Night and Fog" is a powerful portrayal of the con- 
centration camps in Nazi Germany. The New York Times writes that "the film is mounted with 
tact, objectivity and vision to make this a telling document of a terrible episode of human history. 
The film is a reminder of what can happen to humanity in its inhumanity to itself." 

Elisabeth Mann speaks with first hand knowledge of the horror endured and the courage shown 
by the prisoners of Hitler's concentration camps. A teenager during World War II, Mrs. Mann lived 
in Hungary with her parents, brothers and sister. First ordered into a ghetto, the family was subse- 
quently taken to a concentration camp. Mrs. Mann was eighteen when she entered Auschwitz in 
1944. At the end of the war, she went to Sweden where she waited for ten years before being allowed 
to enter the United States as part of the Hungarian refugee quota. 

A person of great spirit and courage, Mrs. Mann speaks under the auspices of the Simon Wiesen- 
thai Center. She tells her story so that the Holocaust will not fade from our memory and, most 
importantly, so that it may never happen again. 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1990 



James M. Lawson 

Leader in Nonviolence and Civil Rights Movements 
Pastor of Holman United Methodist Church, Los Angeles 

Where Do We Go From Here? Chaos Or Community? 



Tuesday • October 23 • 7:00 p.m. 
Chapman Auditorium 




Recognized by Dr. Martin Luther King as the "greatest non- 
violent theorist" in the world, James Lawson has for decades been 
a leader in the movements for justice and dignity. Throughout 
his career. Reverend Lawson has taught nonviolence to people 
in many settings, has pastored two congregations, and has served 
many roles in the United Methodist Church. 

Reverend Lawson has served as Director of Nonviolence Educa- 
tion for the Southern Christian Leadership Conference and as 
founding President of Black Methodists for Church Renewal. He 
sponsored the conference that organized the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee and chaired the Memphis Sanitation 
Strike of 1968 during which Dr. Martin Luther King was 
assassinated. Reverend Lawson also spent 14 months in a federal 
prison as a prisoner of conscience and worked as a missionary 
of the Methodist Church in India. 

At Holman United Methodist Church he continues a vital 
ministry, working with coalitions on hunger, Central America, 
and immigrant issues, as well as with the organizing of the 
underemployed. 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 

1990 



Stanley Karnow 

Foreign Correspondent and Journalist 
Recipient of 1990 Pulitzer Prize in History 

Vietnam: The War Nobody Won 




Tuesday • November 13 • 7:00 p.m. 
Chapman Auditorium 



Pulitzer Prize winning author Stanley Karnow has been described 
by Newsweek as the "best journalist reporting on Asia." During a 
distinguished career, Karnow has travelled throughout Europe, Africa 
and Asia to report for Time and Life magazines, the London Observer. 
the Saturday Evening Post and NBC News. He has been an editor of 
The New Republic and a contributor to The New York Times and 
Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. Karnow has received numerous prizes for his reporting and 
writing, including three Overseas Press Club awards and six Emmy 
Awards as architect and chief correspondent for the public broadcasting 
series, "Vietnam: A Television History." His books include Mao and 
China: From Revolution to Revolution; Vietnam: A History, which 
appeared for 18 weeks on the New York Times bestseller list, and the 
Pulitzer Prize winning In Our Image: America's Empire in the 
Philippines. 

A graduate of Harvard University, Mr. Karnow attended the 
Sorbonne and has been a fellow of the Kennedy School and the East 
Asia Research Center at Harvard. He is currently a member of the 
Council of Foreign Relations. 

A distinguished correspondent and author, Mr. Karnow has been 
called "the foreign affairs experts' expert on foreign affairs." 



For further information, contact 
Dr. Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) 532-6013 
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1990 



Betty Williams 

Recipient of Nobel Peace Prize 

Peace Is Everybody's Business 



Tuesday • December 11 • 7:00 p.m. 
Chapman Auditorium 




Betty Williams has been an active campaigner in the quest for 
peace. Following the accidental killing of two children and the 
wounding of a third in Belfast in 1976. Williams and Mairead Cor- 
rigan began to knock on doors to convince other women to join 
ti-iem in a protest march to stop the killing of innocent people. In 
a short time the few protesters had become thousands. The marches 
and rallies spread throughout Northern Ireland and finally to Lon- 
don. The rallies developed into a new organization called the "Com- 
munity of Peace People/' popularly known as the "Peace People/' 
dedicated to stopping the killings in Northern Ireland. 

In 1977 Betty Williams and Mairead Corrigan were awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize — the first women to gain this honor since 1946. 
Inspired by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., the "Peace People" followed 
the method of nonviolent, passive resistance. As Williams stated 
in her Nobel Address: "We dedicate ourselves to working with our 
neighbors, near and far, day in and out, to building that peaceful 
society by which the tragedies we have known are a bad memory 
and a continuing warning — PEACE BY PEACE." 

Recipient of the International League of Human Rights Medal, 
Betty Williams continues to organize grass roots peace movements 
throughout Europe and the U.S. and to speak of the social and 
economic problems of communities which she considers to be the 
root causes of war. 



For further information, contact 
Dr, Marilyn Harran, Director, Freshman Seminar Program 

(714) SSZ-dOlS 
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Ptoclamat'm 
Zhe City of Orange 



THE MOVING WALL 
THE VIETNAM VETERANS MEMORIAL 



WHEREAS, the enormous courage and sacrifice of 
America's Armed Forces during the Vietnam era was, by all 
measures, equal to that of their counterparts in other 
wars; and 

WHEREAS , we have never fully expressed our 
gratitude to those who have given a substantial portion of 
their lives, at their count ry's request, in the name of the 
people of the United States, and, who served so honorably 
during this period; and 

WHEREAS, a monument was built in Washington D. C, 
covering the years of the Vietnam conflict, 1959 through 
1975 in memory of the bravery and dedication of the gallant 
soldiers. This monument contains the names of 58,156 men 

and women who lost their lives, or, are listed as missing 
in action in Vietnam; and 

WHEREAS, the Freshman Seminar Program and the 
Cultural Affairs Committee of Chapman College are pleased 
to announce their sponsorship of the Moving Wall, a 
half-scale replica of the Washington, D. C. Memorial, 
during their theme year of "War and Peace"; and 

WHEREAS, it is through the tireless efforts of 
these students that the moving wal] will make it's first 
appearance in Orange County. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Don E. Smith, on behalf of the 
entire City Council of the City of Orange do hereby invite 
all veterans, and citizens to join with the stud en ts of 
Chapman College, in the viewing, from Sunday, October 22 
through Friday morning October 27, in this tribute to the 
men and women who served so faithfully in defense of the 
freedoms which we continue to en joy as American citizens. 

DATED this 24th day of October, 1989. 
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mayor, 

city of orange 



COUNTY OF ORANGE 

WAR AND PEACE 
FRESHMAN SEMINAR PROGRAM 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 



r O 



On motion of Supervisor Thomas F. Riley, duly seconded and carried, the following Resolution 
was adopted: 

WHEREAS, Chapman College has existed in Orange County since 1954, and Is conducting a 
nationally recognized seminar for freshman on war and peace; and 

WHEREAS, the Chapman College Freshman Seminar Program allows students to analyze the 
causes and effects of war and peace through studying various points of view to reach their own 
understanding and beliefs regarding war and peace and our nation's role in world affairs; and 

WHEREAS, Chapman College, the Freshman Seminar Program and the Cultural Affairs 
Committee will be honoring the veterans of the Vietnam Era and all veterans by sponsoring The 
Moving Wall - The Vietnam Veterans Memorial" on October 22 through October 27, 1989; and 

WHEREAS, the Moving Wall - Vietnam Veterans Memorial is a hatf-scale replica of the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial In Washington, D.C, and carries on it the names of the 58,156 men 
and women who gave their lives for their country; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Orange County Board of Supervisors does 
hereby commend Chapman College for the Freshman Seminar Program on "War and Peace' 
and for its contributions to tne education of students and residents of the County of Orange, 

October, 1989 




THOMAS F. RTLEY 

Chairman of the Board & Supervisor 5th district 




\r,vn n stantON HARRIETT M.AVIEDER 



ROGER It STANTON 

Supervisor 1st Disti> 



ij Supervisor 1st Distp^t 

GADDI R VASQUEZ, 

Supervisor 3rd Distri 



HARRIETT 
Superv^ ^nd District 





DON R. ROTH 

Supervisor 4th District 




Monday, September 12. 1988 



ORANGE COUNTY 

LOCAL AND SOUTHLAND NEWS ■ EDITORIAL PAGES 



Orange 

Ex-Ambassador Scali 
to Speak at Chapman 

John Scali, former U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations, will speak on war 
and peace as part of Chapman College's 
Freshman Seminar Program on 
Wednesday at 11 a.m. in the college's 
auditorium. 



Scali's presentation to the students is 
entitled "Reflections on a Century of 
Conflict: Themes of War and Peace." 

Scali, a former television news corre- 
spondent, joined ABC-TV in 1961. In 
1962, while serving as State Department 
correspondent for A3C-TV news, Scali 
played a historic backstage role in 
efforts to negotiate a settlement of the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

In 1971, Scali was appointed by Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon as a special 
consultant to the White House for 
foreign affairs and communication. Two 
years later, Scali was appointed U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations, 
where he played a key role in U.S. 
efforts to negotiate a cease-fire in the 
1973 Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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Thursday, September 15, 1988 



ORANGE COUNTY 

LOCAL AND SOUTHLAND NEWS m EDITORIAL PAGES 



Orange 



Peace Is Breaking Out 
All Over, Scali Claims 

Unparalleled moves around the globe 
are promoting peace as seldom before in 
history, former United Nations Ambas- 
sador John Scali said at a Chapman 
College seminar Wednesday. 

"Peace is breaking out all over/' said 
Scali. who is now a senior correspondent 
for ABC News. Scali attributed much of 
the worldwide move for peace to what 
he called "a failure of communism'* and 
to the personal diplomacy of Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Scali. 70. also praised President Rea- 
gan's role in promoting peace. "Presi- 
dent Reagan has a pretty clear idea of 
what is possible in the real world," Scali 
said. "Time and experience have taught 
him the art of reahstic compromise." 

Encouraging developments include 
the lessening of tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
recent cease-fires between Iran and 
Iraq, and an apparent winding down of 
the civil war in Angola, Scali said. Also 
significant is the Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, he said. 

"There is a momentum for peace 
worldwide which has enormous implica- 




CUFF OTTO / LwAAfttaiTton 

Former U.N. ambassador John Scali addresses group at Chapman College. 



tions and iei>cr^ub:ions," Scah said, "uvi 
you ever areai:. \\. .. your :'f-:ii:ne ir 
Soviet dfcft-.jav ;ui..i.--ci ue Lou: 

ing some of ou; i.iusi secret defend, 
bases as an honored guest? Or that a 



Penugon delegation would be touring 

■ bases?" 

. S speech launched the second 
; :f Chapman College's acclaimed 
frei:hnian seminar on war and peace. 
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ORAN6 E COUMTY EDITION 



Co0 Anaeles ©imes 



Saturday, Deoonber 10, 1968 



Panelists Explore the Obstacles 



to Middle East Peace 



By A, DAHLEEN GLANTON, 
Times Staff Writer 

The Camp David accords, the 
historic agreement reached 10 
years ago between Egypt and Isra- 
el, has failed to bring peace be- 
tween the Palestinians and Israelis. 
'But factions from both sides still 
disagree on who is responsible for 
the continuing conf hct. 

One Palestinian -American and 
two Jews, who were in Orange 
County to speak at the Freshman 
Seminar Program at Chapman Ool- 
ite, discussed the obstacles to 
pgace in the Middle East during 
interviews Thursday. 

Mubarak Awad, an activist who 
was deported from Israel for advo- 
cating nonviolent resistance to the 
^ Israeli occupation of the West Bank 
9 and^aza Strip, said the United 
States clearly has thwarted efforts 
to obtain peace by consistently 
siding with the Israelis and refus- 
ing to negotiate with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

But Oded Neuman, a retired 
career officer with the Israeli De- 
fense Force, said extremists on 
both sides in the conflict are harr,- 
pering efforts to reach a peace 
agreement, and New York Rabb. 
Balfour Brickner was critical of 
Israelis for refusing to talk with the 
PLO and of the United Sutes for 
1 failing to play the role of broker 
between the two sides. 

"The United States likes to uke 
sides, a* d when you take sides . . . 
the other will be the enemy," Awac 
said. "To the United Stales, Israel i£> 
the good guy and the rest are bad 
guys. 

) "The United Sutes does not 
have a pohcy on the Palestinian - 
Israeli conflict, so the United States 
uses Israeli policies and they be- 
come U.S. policies. It's whatever 
Israel wants to be done there." 

An example of that loyalty. 
Awad said, occurred last month 
f when the United States barred 
PLO leader Yasser Arafat frorr. 
attending a session of the U.N. 
General Assembly in New York. 
Awad said the action will in the 
long run benefit Arafat. 



"What this will do is create 
Arafat to be a moderate man of 
vision, a man who has to fight for 
peace. It proves that the United 
States is not interested in hearing 
anything that has ta do with 
peace," said Awad, founder of the 
Palestinian Center for the Study of 
Nonviolence in Jerusalem and 
Washington. 

'The United States likes 
to take sides, and when 
you take sides. . .the 
other will be the 
enemy.' 

—Mubarak Awad, 

Palesiintan-An>erican acuvisi 



Awad, an American citizen, also 
said Israel and the United States 
should believe that Arafat was 
sincere when he told a group of 
American Jews in Stockholm on 
Wednesday that the PLO accepts 
Israel's right to exist and condemns 
all forms of terrorism. The Pales - 
line National Council, the PLOV 
t^ariiament-in-exile. also adopted < 
resolution last month to esublis'r, 
the independent state of Palestine, 
accept the existence of Israel as a 
KUte in the region and rejec 
terrorism in all forms. 

••He lArafat] meant that a long 
ume ago. The United States, even if 
ihey put the conditions on paper 
and he signed it, they would no; 
believe him," Awad said. 

But Neuman, who was with the 
Israeli Defense Force for 21 years, 
said the PLO, because of its history 
of terrorism, has to prove that thc- 
resolution is real and not just a 
move to appeal to American public 
opinion. 

"1 believe it s an interesting step. 
If ifs just a PR maneuver, then that 
should be revealed. But if it's a real 
step, It should be encouraged," said 
Neuman. who is working on his 
doctorate at UCLA. 

'They are saying directly anc 
openly to the worldwide media. 
Tes, wc recognize the right of the 
5?tate of Israel to exist. Wc decided 



to stop any terrorist activity 
against Israel and Jewish people, 
and we are positively willing to 
negotiate with Israel/ abandoning 
the Palestinian National Covenant, 
which in several of its articles, is 
calling for the destruction of Isra- 
el." 

The Camp David accords, which 
were reached in 1978 by Israel and 
Egypt, included plans for Israel's 
withdrawal from all of the Sinai 
and for autonomy for the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank. It also 
called for the creation of a peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel. 
The next step would have been to 
reach a peace agreement between 
the Palestinians and the Israelis. 

Neuman said extremists on both 
sides are hampering the efforts to 
reach a peace agreements-Israeli 
extremists who fear losing political 
power if they give back territories 
of the occupied West Bank, and 
Palestinian terrorists who assassi- 
nate moderates working for peace. 

Rabbi Brickner of the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue in New York 
City criticized Israelis for refusmg 
to ulk with the PLO and thf 
United States for failing to act as i 
mediator in the conflict. 

'•The United States has to pla; 
ihe role of honest broker. The 
conflict between the Palestinian- 
and Israehs will be resolved oni; 
when Israelis and Palestinians re- 
foive it by face -to -face direct ne- 
r^otiations. It will take a non-Israel 
and a non- Palestinian ... to drav. 
•/nem together and* keep them to- 
gether." said Brickner, a Refonr. 
Jew who has been openly critical of 
the Israeli government. 

He said the United States' refusal 
to allow Arafat into the country 
will delay the peace process. 

"The American government's 
refusal . . . has jeopardized their 
credibility in the eyes of the Pales- 
tinians and weakened their ability 
to be the honest brokers they will 
have to be,** Brickner said. "We've 
lost face with the world. The effort 
was psychologically unjustifiabk 
and legally questionable." 

The seminar series began in 
September to encourage Chapman 
College freshmen to explore the 
causes of war and options for peace. 
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>afige L-iMjniy H^^ytsier 



ccent 



Sunday, January 1, 1989^ 



Be it politics, music, 
science, sports or 
education, these 
OC folks are . . . 



PEOPLE 
TO WATCH 




89 



From a physicist whose research 
could win him a Nobel Prize to 
four pop musicians, known collec- 
tively as National People s Gang, 
on their way up and out of the lo- 
cal club scene, here are some of the people you'll be hearing more about in 
1989. On the front and back of today's Accent, Diana Griegc Erwin talks to 
the unusual, the hard-working, the respected, the sure to succeed — all 
bound to usher OC out of the 1980s into the *90s. 




Marilyn Harran^ profess; 



Listening to ideas, /maiyzing in- 
formation and form in c an opinion 
Basic skills, maybe, bui many col- 
lege graduates can*i use them in ev- 
er>^day life. 

Not so for students at Chapman Col- 
lege in Orange who've taken the 
schoors 2-year-old, required Fresh- 
man Seminar Program, a nationally 
acclaimed course directed by asso- 
ciate professor Marilyn Harran. 

Using the subject "War and Peace,** 
Harran and 20 of her colieapuc? expose 
students to new ideas and foster criti- 
cal thmking. 



For Harran. it i? t-oih l chaliengL 
and a passion. 

"These kids need to Vsiow about the 
world, their role in it and how they car 
effect change,'* Karran said. "There 
are people in this world who die for 
what they believe in. In wonderful, 
sunny Southern California, people 
don't always ponder these questions." 

Karran stages the world'? toughest 
current issues by recniiting the mos: 
thought-provoking speakers she can tf 
the 2.500-student campus. 

Last month, the coiiege even sought 
securit>* advice because Harran sched- 
uled a panel of both Israeli and Pal- 



esimian speakers. 

Karran. 4<j. wno received her docto- 
aie in religion from Stanford Univer- 
sity and specializes in the 
Reformatio:;, received the college's 
Distinguished Faculty Award last 
year. 

But her greatest reward is hearing 
her students say they don't feel help- 
less anymore as human beings. "We 
tn- to build bridges between the past 
and the present and in that way con- 
iribute to the future.*' Harran said. 

Harran' s contribution? to tomorrow 
are her students and their future- 
achievements. 
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How a teacher 



imitates life 




Marilyn H.rr.n reaches the freshmen at Chapman College by overcoming 



the -false division between academic life and the real woric 
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Prof^sorfincis her vocationrin 
Ichoosin g pos sibility over status 



yThe Of an ge^Gounty^ Regfeter— 
Wednesday, March 8, 1S89 



; I was Very impressed 
i by the potential, for great 
! things tbhappen here^ . 
: Chapman (Coljege)!^ 

locatedJn anv^.;; 

extraofdinary piacel jj\^ 

- - * Chapman College; professor 
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Chapman professor 
uses real world to lure 
video-age students 

story by Laura Saari 
Photo by Ygnacio Nanetti 

The Register 



Chapman College religion 
and histor>^ professor 
Marilyn Harran knows 
that when she says Ma- 
donna/' her students are as likely to 
conjure up MTV as they are a reli- 
gious figure. 

"WeYe living in the age of remote 
control/' she said. *'It's the video 
agR. Students don't do much reading 
and don't have a long attention span. 
Remote control is exactly what the 
(phrase) suggests. It's remote. And 
it gives you control. It gives you a 
sense that you can turn off something 
unpleasant and turn to something 
else." 

As director of the Freshman Semi- 
nar program, Harran, 40, sees her 
mission clearly: to grab students' at- 
tention and get them to listen and 
think before they can switch her off. 

"We need to excite students about 
learning, to overcome this false divi- 
sion between academic life and the 
real world," Harran said. 

Using money from an S89,000 fed- 
eral grant, Harran and a team of 19 
professors have built a nationally re- 



nowned freshman studies prpgram 
that exposes students to issues of the 
real world,, sometimes face to fac6. 
^ Mubarak Awad, a figure in the 
Palestinian uprising in Israel, spoke 
to her students in December. Police 
dogs were used to search for bombs, 
and undercover police were stationed 
in the audience. 

Veteran politician Eugene McCar- 
thy and Condoleezza Rice, a Stanford 
professor recently appointed to the 
National Security Council, also have 
addressed students. 

In October, the traveling Vietnam 
Wall will be exhibited on campus as 
part of the freshman seminar gen- 
eral education program on "War and 
Peace." 

Harran keeps the pace fast and the 
topics varied to match the way her 
375 freshman students are used to re- 
ceiving information. 

Math. History. Economics. Music. 
One day, the students are reading 
Remarque's "All Quiet on the West- 
em Front." The next, they are read- 
ing an Esquire magazine piece on 
"Why Men Love War." 

In her freshman honors class last 
week, her students discussed Thomas 
More's "Utopia." It was 16th-centur>' 
stuff, and Harran was provoking the 
students into a rapid-fire discussion 
about the modem world. 

The topics, including infidelity, 
were as fresh as the day's headlines. 

Harran: 'U guess John Tower 
would be in real trouble, since he ad- 
mitted yesterday he had broken his 
marriage vows." 
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A student said infidelity is not the 
state's business. She wouldn't want 
govemment sticking its nose in her 
affairs^the way it did in "Utopia." 
Weren't the people in "Utopia" all 
"sheep?" - 

Student Beth Kelley: "But we have 
Ronald Reagan in America trying to 
overturn (the abortion legislation of) 
Roe vs. Wade. You stiU have govem- 
jnent regulating the private (citi- 
zenry)." 

Student Kristina Webb: "But . . ■ 
he's doing it for the moral good." 

Kelley: "If this gets passed, are 
we going to be sheep then? . . . Un- 
less we go to some back-alley place 
(to have the abortion performed)?" 

Student Donna Goldwasser: "We 
protest." 

Tomas Casas L Klett, a student 
from Spain: "I think every human 
being who lives in a society is a 
sheep. . . . Even protesting, many 
people view that as a degree of free- 
dom, but even that is part of the 
socialization . . . part of your image 
as a college student ... to me, free- 
dom is nothing but a fake illusion." 

It was the kind of dialogue that 
last year won Harran the Chapman 
"Distinguished Faculty" award. 

She directs the class, raises 
questions and offers important his- 
torical background, but the students 
take responsibility for their learn- 
ing. 

Harran is a scholar: She mas- 
tered medieval Latin and early 
high (Jerman to translate original 
texts and write a book about the 
Reformation. 

She is short ("5-foot and of an 
inch"), with an easy laugh and a 
round face dwarfed by oversize 
spectacles. 

But if the Stanford Ph".D. looks 
professorial, she's no pallid-pallor 
academic. 

On a Saturday, you're likely to 
find her wearing her pink Rceboks, 
sitting with her students downing a 
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hot dog an Angels game — she is 
an avid baseball fan. 

••Despite the fact that she is so 
brilliant, ^siie has a wonderful sense 
of humor — and that's something 
she communicates to the stu- 
dents/' said Susan Rankaitis, a 
painter and photographer who is 
chairv^'oman of the Chapman art 
departmeni. **No matter how com- 
mitted one is, there is always time 
to stand back and talk a'oout base- 
ball;' 

Harran adores jazz. She doesn t 
own a car. 

She loves flight — in any form. 
She has helicoptered over Norwe- 
gian glaciers, gone ballooning, 
flown upside down in an antique 
open-air biplane and gone sail- 
planing. Her goal: apilot'slicense. 
■ 

Harran says she gets her practi- 
cal approach to education in part 
from her father. 

••He was extraordinar>'," she 
said. "He went from being a cabi- 
netmaker to running an indepen- 
dent dental lab to working for 
Hughes Aircraft. He taught me. 
vou get hard times, you never give 
iip. He had a kind of New England 
indepena.;:ce — a real sense of 
valuing hard work." 

Harran' s role model is the rebel. 
She has written a book about Mar- 
tin Luther, the disenchanted monk 
who led the Reformation, and edit- 
ed another. In the fall, pending ap- 
proval from the East German gov- 
ernment, she will travel to Eas: 
Gcrmanv on a fellowship to write a 
bo^)k abo'ji the Reformation and 
education 

Here Lumei was. mst a Iovm> 
r.ii.':iK. standing before the emper- 
or and saying he was going to fol- 
low the Scripture and his con- 
science." she said. "He expected 
10 be executed right after saying 
that. He^s a model of real guts and 
real following through on what he 
believed to be true and right/' 

She finds a parallel between his- 
ton and the present. During the 
Reformation, she said, parents 
were interested in education based 
on what kind of job their children 
could get and the situation is the 
same today . 

Rather than railing against the 
trend, she works with it. She spent 
the summei of 1979 on a Mellon 
fellowship teaching at the Aspen 
Institute — a think tank where ex- 
ecutives and -vorld leaders get a 
dose of the humanities. 




••It strengthened my view of how 
important it is to connect academ- 
ic Uf e to the concerns of people out 
in the world,**' she said. 

m 

Leaving campus for lunch one 
day recently, Harran walked down 
Chapman Avenue in the rain, jaun- 
tily swinging an umbrella. 

UntO she moved to Orange Coun- 
ty, she carried the umbreUa even 
when there was no rain — for self- 
defense. 
She smiled, revealing a scar*. 
••1 was mugged," she said mat- 
ter-of-facdy, "They split my hp. 

Before Chapman CoUege. Har- 
ran taught for 10 years at Barnard 
College in New York at>'. 

She lived in a one-room apart- 
ment at the edge of Hariem: **0n 
summer nights, you'd open your 
windows — there was no air condi- 
tioning — and hear gun shots.*' 

Walking to class at night, she dis- 
guised herself. "You wore a big 
coat. Big hat. Glasses." 

She lived through **the Black- 
out, the Blizzard" and innumera- 
ble garbage strikes. But she lovec 
New York — and the decision to 
move to Orange County wasn't 
easy. Nor was the decision to teach 
at Chapman, a college of a less 
estabUshed reputation. 

Har\'ard Divinity- School had of- 
fered her a job. So did a Berkele> 
graduate seminar^'. 

But Harran preferred Chapman, 
where Buck Smith, then president, 
offered her tenure — a rare com- 
modity for young professors — and 
convinced her that the college had 
potential. ^ u ♦u 

••I was ver>^ impressed by tnc 
potential for great things to happen 
here." she said. ^'Chapman is lo- 
cated in an extraordinary* place. I 
wanted to be part of a place where 
there's a lot of change happening. 
The institution is far from formed. 
It's the sense of new possibilities 
and being able to make a differ- 
ence." 



torran. chose work over career, 
possibUity over status. That deci- 
sion says something about how she 
isees the meaning of ^er we a 
view forged in large part 15 yean 
ago when she nearly died. 

in 1974. whUe studyuig m Germa- 
ny, doctors told her she would not 
suivive a serious bout with hepau- 

She was completely cut off from 
friends and famUy and didn' want 
0 worry her parents. She fought 
through it alone and emerged with 
a new perspective. 

••When you survive something 
like that, it makes you really value 
each day," she said. 

And what Harran seems to value 
most is the light that goes on m a 

^^-^Ba^^^^^^^ 

who always wanted to be there, 
The said. "Thty knew why they 
were there and what they ^J"^^^^ 
to learn. At Chapman, not all the 
students even know why they re 
going to college. But to see a stu- 
dent who comes to class and says 
r m not going to be interested graa- 
ually become interested — in 
learning — is fulfilling." 

She recognizes that her students 
are preoccupied with making a liv- 
ing. But by the time they emerge 
from Chapman, she hopes they will 
be prepared to examine what that 
living is. 

••I want to help young people 
come to a sense of what their own 
vocation is," she said. 'That 
(thev) choose a career, not with 
the flip of a coin or based on hou 
much money you can make, bu: 
because it's a real calling. 

••We have in our culture lost the 
meaning of vocation — the sense 
that you have something special t(. 
accomplish -with your life. Your 
work should give you a sense of joy 
and accompUshment." 

Rankaitis, Chapman's art de- 
partment chairwoman, said Har- 
ran's dream already has begun to 
take form in this year's sopho- 
mores. 

"They're much better prepared 
to take part in discussions and not 
to accept anything a professor says 
at face value," she said. *'Marilyn 
really teaches the students how to 
think, how to come to their own 
conclusions, and more important* 
ly, how to ask questions the rest of 
their lives." 
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Civics Class Now in Session in E. Germany 



By MARILYN J. HARRAN 

' Qn^e first Monday in October, I crossed 
over the border into the German Demo* 
craiic Republic. Under an international 
feU6wship, I had come to the GDR to study 
the;Reformation of the 16th Century. But 
during the two mooths I was there* in 
Leipzig and Dresden, I witnessed 20*Cen* 
turjiLbistory in the making, a people's 
rev{5h)tion tiiat dramatically changed the 
shape of East German society. In short, the 
coimtry I entered in October was not the 
sam*^ one I exited in December. 

Every Monday while I was there, the 
politicians debated and the people of Leip- 
zig prayed in the churches and then moved 
to iti^ public square to demonstrate for 
social change.* 

In Chapman College's Freshman Semi- 
nar. Program "on "War and Peace," my 
colleagues and I hope to persuade our 
students that, as knowledgeable and in- 
volved citizens,- they can make a differ- 
ience, and that the freedoms we have can 
(never be taken for granted. As I saw the 
{ students and workers of Leipzig take to the 
{streets to achieve those rights we regard as 
•basic— free elections, unrestricted travel, 
1 freedom of the press— I often wished our 
Istudenti could have been there to witness 
tthis extraordinary testimony to the power 
of the people. : 

I Will* never forget my own fear at 
crossing police lines to my apartment, 
overlooking the Nikolai Church, scene of 
jthe^ demonstrations. Nor will I forget the 
demonstration and police response on the 
40th| anniversary of the republic. The 
incongruity between the orchestrated pa- 
rades in East Berlin and the spontaneous 
public demonstration against the govern- 



ment in Leipzig and other* cities was 
striking. 

Above all, I will never forget the 
courage shown by those who massed on 
the streets that day, weeks before the 
Berlin Wall was to come down, at a time 
, when no one knew how much force the 
government would exert against the dem- 
onstrators. Many demonstrators feared 
that they would be re-enacting another, 
and even bloodier, Tian An Men Square. 

Speculation still abounds regarding ex- 
actly what happened and who was respon- 
sible for the order not to shoot But on that 
day and in the following months the 
resolve of the demonstrators never wa- 
vered. As many of their fellow citizens 
continued to pour from Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia into West Germany, the 
demonstrators, in ever growing numbers, 
shouted "We are suying here!" "We are 
the people!" 

The partial changes enacted by the new 
post-Honecker government, even the dra- 
matic change in travel laws and the partial 
dismantling of the Wall, did not satisfy the 
demonstrators who knew that bankrupt 
' East German society needed a full and 
complete cleansing. 

In large part, that cleansing has oc- 
curred Egon Krenz and his cronies have 
been evicted from power, and an entire 
country is working to build a democratic 
society. In many ways, the country has 
experienced a massive purging. Television 
journalists commented that they had not 
served the people and asked for forgive- 
ness and patience while they learned to be 
true reporters. Newspapers that had ex- 
pressed only the Communist party *s posi- 
tions began under new editors to record . 
diverse opinions about what should be 



done next. 

Perhaps even more importantly, they 
revealed the corruption and luxurious life 
styles of leaders who had constantly 
reminded the people of the sacrifices 
necessary to build a socialist state. 

Suddenly a land where people had been 
terrified that an overheard comment could 
land them in prison, became a national 
public forum. On street comers, in trains, 
people talked of nothing else— sometimes 
with skepticism, sometimes with hope, 
always with passion and a sense of awe at 
being able to present ideas openly. 

One disembodied voice I heard from 
loudspeakers near the old Town Hall of 
Leipzig urged the people not to demon- 
strate and pleaded that "our problems 
cannot be solved on the street." But the 
long-term changes in the economy, educa- 
tion and the environment can only happen 
because of the courage shown during the 
people's revolution that occurred in the 
streets of Leipzig. 

When students question whether they 
can make a difference in society, I hope the 
example of the GDR will convince them of 
how much power they truly possess— 
whether they take to the streets or use 
their right to voice their beliefs in the 
voting booth. When free elections come to 
the GDR, I know of no East German who 
will need to be urged to vote. I hope the 
proposal voiced by several Leipzig profes- 
sors comes true— that the headquarters of 
the hated "SUsi." the secret police, be- 
comes the new university library. 

Marilyn J. Harran is associate professor of 
religion and history and director of the 
Freshman Seminar Program at Chapman 
College in Orange. 



Wind, religion 
might hasten 
onset of war 

By Gary Robbins 

The Orange County Regisier 

Hu^!e clouds of sand will 
siinti heyin dancing across 
the Arabian desert, kicked 
up bv seasonal win is that 
could hasten the onset of 
war between the United 
Stales and Iraq. 

The winds will be fol- 
lowed by the holiest period 
ot the year in the Moslem 
world, a month of prayer 
that further raises the 
prospect of fiphtinji in the 
already bloodstained Per- 
sian Gull'. 

Wind and rclipion. 

^uch arc the taciors th:;* 
.':;en decide when war 
v.aceu HI the puU. Midc'!'. 
i.GST experts said Fnda'' 

'i iif-e iivjioi-". the: 

l-'^ v.ijiiic b- 
mc**- iiV.e :■ !' ;:iiacl h*;-> 
Tr:r e: c i*. oi-n-ur:. . 

••'vra :r.:.' arrive m i- ci^n 
;.r'. ;:encruie enurinuu 
.sandstorms. maKinr \' dii- 
•acui* to wa'je air and 
'.'round atuiCK. And Marc:. 

Komaja:. u^'-: period it. 
v. hicb Middle r.as' cxpcn- 
vijy.s Sau j: .-.r:.!-;:: would n-. 
reiiiciar.: Ui'.r. tnt r> — 
or an*, cc'jr.tr;. — m wnr 



Drawing a time line in the sand 

Here is a calendar of upcoming events that might affect the 
Diannina of a US military offensive. Because tiie Ub 
DeSaS^ent of Defense will not release troop cJeployment 
tTmetables. those appearing here are aPP/o^'mate b^^^^^^^^ 
previous developments and estimates made t)efore August. 



Nov 8 Prestdenl Bush announces 
deployment ot 200.000 additional 
troops to Operation Desert Shield. 
Week 13 of sanctions. 



Nov. 13 USS Missouri to leave Long Beach. 




Nov 15 Space shuttle scheduled to launch 
bearing a classified payload that is reportedly 
a satellite for spying on Iraq. 

Nov^l? New-moon phase. Moonless night allows US 
forces to take advantage of superior night-viston 
technology. 

l^te November Full deployment ot the first wave of 
troops complete. Bush scheduled to visit troops. 

Nov. 25 Thanksgiving 

Dec 1 Estimated date of full deployment of second 
wave ot Marine troops. Week 17 of sanctions. 

First week of December Estimated time 
of arrival of naval contingent, including the 
USS Missouri and aircraft carriers 
America. Ranger and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Dec. 17 New-moon phase. 
Dec. 25 Christmas 

Jan 1 New Year's Defense Secretarv' Cheney s 
oeadline for full deoloyment ot the secona wave o 
troops. Week 21 of sanctions. 

Jan. 16 New-m.oon phase. 

_ Mid Feb. through March Very strong 
winds -the Khamseem - rise, making 
nelicopter flighi difficult. 

Feb. 14 New-moon phase 
Mar. 17 30 days of Ramadan begin. Week 31 of 
sanctions. 

Weather: Temperatures from November through 
February average 5S-70 degrees in the gulf region. 

Kate Cohea' Graoh.cs nrporung Penny SiflnoreUv' Ubranan 
-,..ce. US Department of Defer^s. Ne^s^€K. RecESier w.re s6^-.«s. Encycioped-a 
1' ;c.:un,ca K^'^j Space Om^:. Ciayton Aaz^ra. 



"1 ont'iiMa! r;iHiv alsd otif n tall u 
the ^uli during iiic wintt-r. funht- 
cumphcatin^ military action. 

"The key ptMMod ij> hetwecii iiu 
»\v(. hulidays — Chnstma> an-." 
Kamadan." said Marilvn Harran 
professor of history and religion a" 
Chapman Colieize in ('ranpe. 

"It doesn't appear that we'll ht 
rcadv. militarily, to do much W 
tore Chnstmah (becaube the Unii 
tJ States IS still deploying troops i 
And we'd alienau- our moderait 
Arab allies if we attacked afte' 
Ramadan started." 

Kamadan — which begins March 
r — commemorates the moment 
in which God is said to have be- 
stowed the holy Koran — or code o{ 
conduct — upon the prophet M('- 
hammed. 

Lewis Snider believes the I'niie*.: 

States is more likely to launch m. 

offensive in early December. 
"Once we get into January. 

weatiier will start turning agam^' 

us," said Snider, a processor o{ i; 

icmational relalionj ai Clarcriir - 

Graduate Schoci!. 

Register stafi writer Kate CoSf 
contributeri to this articifc 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

AND THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 

Pro-, Anti-Iraq Views 
Debated at Chapman 

■ A Kuwaiti says his 
country is being raped, but 
a Saudi contends'that 
Kuwait waged economic 
war against Baghdad. 



By ROSE ELLEN O'CONNOR 

TIMES STAFF WRITCR 

ORANGE— Late last summer. 
Abdul Majeed Al-Shatii. the editor 
of a Kuwaiti university science 
magazme, was visiting in the Unit- 
ed Sutes and awaiting word from 
his sister, who was about to deliver 
her first child. 

Then came the Aug. 2 Iraqi 
mvasion of Kuwait. 

Al-Shatti has heard nothing 
from his sister or his parents since, 
he said. He has learned, though, 
that two cousins and two friends 
have be€n executed. 

"Today, Kuwait is being raped 
and dismantled, and its population 
is being replaced." Al-Shatti told 
an audience of several hundred 
students and faculty members at 
Chapman College Tuesday night. 

Al-Shatti. speaking at a forum 
enUUed "On the Brink of War: U.S. 
Policy Toward the Middle East." 
was on a five-member panel offer- 
ing a wide range of views on the 
Middle EasL The panel included 
U.S. Rep. Robert K. Dornan (R- 
Garden Grove) and a Saudi Arabi- 
an social scientist who supports 
Iraq's invasion. 

Al-Shatti, slight, bespectacled 
and soft-spoken, talked of atroci- 
ties that he said have been com- 
mitted by the Iraqis. 

"Iraq has one of the worst hu- 
man rights records in the world," 
he declared. "Execution is the 
norm when it romes to dealing 



with their military or political op- 
ponents regardless of sex or age." 

Offering a sharply contrasting 
view, Yousif Al-Yousif, a Saudi 
Arabian whose analysis of the 
Persian Gulf crisis recently ap- 
peared in a Baghdad University 
journal, defended Iraq's actions. 

Al-Yousif charged ihat Kuwait 
had waged "economic war" against 
Iraq by overproducing oil and un- 
dercutting its price on the world 
market. Al-Yousif also claimed 
that many Kuwaitis had long 
wanted their country to become 
part of Iraq. 

Dornan dismissed the suggestion 
that Kuwaiti citizens supported ihe 
takeover, saying the country "was 
swallowed whole m a matter of 
hours." 

Dornan said he was "mystified" 
by the American public's ambiva- 
lence over the .U.S.'s escalating 
commitment of troops to the Mid- 
dle EasL Dornan said that if un- 
checked. Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein would have upset the 
world economic order. 

"Fifty percent of the world's oil . 
could have been in the hands of 
Iraq if Saddam had pressed on." 
Dornan said. "This would have 
turned the world upside down." 

Dornan said the economic block- 
ade against Iraq is proving suc- 
cessful and reiterated his support 
of President Bush's decision earlier 
this month to double the number of 
U.S. troops in the Middle East. 
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Dornan: 
Give US 
action in 



Iraq time 

By Donald E. SWnner 

The Orange County Regisier 

ORANGE — Rep. Robert Dor- 
nan, R-Garden Grove, called on 
Americans to have patience for at 
least a year to give President 
Bush's actions against Iraq time to 
work. 

He also predicted that after the 
current crisis is reserved, thou- 
sands of US troops may remain in 
Saudi Arabia for years as part of a 
defensive force. 

Dornan was part of a Chapman 
College panel discussion Tuesday 
night, "On the Brink of War: US 
Policy Toward the Middle East.** 
The evert was part of the college*s 
Freshman Seminar Program on 
War, Peace and Justice. 

"We had troops in Europe for 45 
years and it appears we finally won 
there," he said, ''ril be shocked if 
this country can't give a year of 
patience in the Mideast.*' 

Dornan, a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, said 
he is "mystified" as to why Ameri- 
cans should be confused about the 
American policy in the Persian 
Gulf. 

"It isn't just oil." he said. ' The 
entire world economic order has 
been destabilized by (Saddam Hus- 
sein).** 

He contended that rismg pnces 
of oil threaten to damage attempts 
by Eastern European nations to re- 
build themselves after casting off 
communism. He said Arab nations 
should be required to pay the bill 
for; the militaT7 operation against 
Iraq because of the billions of dol- 




Rep. Robert Dornan 

Urged Americans to have patience 

lars in increased profits thf.y are 
realizing because of the crisis. 

Another panelist contended that 
the military buildup in the gulf re- 
gion is simply part of a 40-year-old 
policy by the US to control the Mid- 
casi.'Naseer H. Aruri. a Palestin- 
ian-American who leaches politi- 
cal science at Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts University, said, "The Lb 
thinks it has a God-given title to 
petroleum resources and the wa- 
terways of the Mideast. The US 
does not really want the region to 
determine its own destiny." 

Noting that US oil consumption 
has increased since the 1973 Arab 
oil embargo, he said, *'Whal is 
really lacking in the US is a credi- 
ble energy policy." 

In order to solve the Iraqi situa- 
tion, world leaders also must re- 
solve two other regional disputes: 
the Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip and the fight- 
ing among factions in Lebanon, he 
said. . . 

A Kuwaiti editor, Abdul Majeed 
Al-Shatti. said that before the cur- 
rent crisis few people here knew 
where his homeland was. 

"I would tell them it was in Wyo- 
ming and a lot of them believed 
me " said the managing editor of 
Economic Issues. 

"Saddam has turned his own 
country into a killing field and he 
has not spared his neighbors. If al- 
lowed to go unchecked, the whole 
world will be in jeopardy," he said. 
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